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THE DYING HUNTER. 


Liz down! lie down! my noble hound, 

That joyful bark give o’er ; 
’ It wakes the lonely eebves round, 

Bat rouses me no more 

Thy lifted ears—thy swelling chest— 
Thine eyes so keenly bright— 

No longer kindle in my breast 
The thrill of fieree delist ; 

When following thee on foaming steed, 

My eager soul outstripped thy speed 


Lie down! he down! 


my faithful hound, 
And watch this night with me ; 
The hour for thee again shall sound, 
By mountain, stream and tree, 
And thou along the forest glade 
Shalt track the panting deer, 
When cold and silent Iam laid, 
In chill oblivion here— . 
Another voice shall cheer thee on, 
And glory when the chase is won! 





down! le down! my gallant hound— 
Phy master’s life is sped ; 

low at my feet—along the ground, 
Go stretch thee by the dead : 

And when the blush of early day 
Is mantling o’er the sky 

Then speed thee, faithful friend, away, 
And to my lady hie; 

And guide her to this lonely spot, 

Though my closed eves behold her not 





Farewell’ farewell! my trusty hound, 
Death comes—and now we part ; 

In my dull ear strange murmurs sound ; 
More faintiy throbs mv heart ; 

The many twinkling lichts of heaven 
Scarce climmer m the blae 

Chill round me falis the breath of even, 
Cold on mv brow the dew 

Earth, stars, and heavéns are lost to sight, 

The chase is o’er—brave frend, good night. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE UNWHIPPED SCHOOLBOY. 


Rerormation is the order of the dav; and, among the manitol 
modern improvements, Mr. Strap, the schoolmaster, had hus 

* T instruct,” said Mr. Strap, ** on an entire new system.” 
*You do’ 
*] do,” said Strap, oracularly 
said Mrs. Gosling 


* said old Mrs. Gosling 


_ Now, do te l ag 


*Madam,” said Mr. Strap, ** the world ts six thousand vears old.” 


‘Law '” said Mrs. Gosling, admiring!y 
‘ And it has been all that time wrong on the subject of the edu- 
cauon of youth.” 


Mrs. Gosling opened her eves and ears. She knew Mr. Stra; 


was one of the wisest of men He saw she hiked to hear him t alk, 
and he went o1 

** Madam, children should never be whipped.” 

** No!” said Mrs. Gosling, interrogatively, and with a guilty look 


She had flagellated her Intle son, Jim, every day of his life, once 


at least, on an average It ever she had omitted one day, from al» 


sence, illness, or any other accident, she made up the deficiency 


florging him twice the day after Jim was ten vears old I 
times three hundred and sixty-five make three thousand six hundred 
and tity Dhis seems pretty hard but IT solemnly believe the cal 
enliation to “ the truth I solemnly believe James Gos! L 

id received the rod at least that number of times. Mrs. Gosling 
venerally made these inflections with her own hand; she looked, 
therefore, rather confounded at this opimon of Mr. Strap, who was 

r oracle, and who, somehow or other, she had imagined, oy his 

ame, had her view of the subject 


* Children,” said Mr 
No ” asked NM = ( 
Never,” said Mr. St 


How would vou vovern them, 


should never be whipped 





hen ’” asked Mrs G, w 


sil ‘ \ 


* Kindness, madam,” said Mr. Strap 


*‘ But when kindness won't answer 
Reason ' madam,” rejoined Mr. Strap, with a magister wave 
th ud 
* Reason may do well enough for some,” said Mrs. Gosh 
r her head dk va 
It will do f all, madam, tf properly apphed. We reat 


vith reaso We are not brutes. We are—we are—that 


** Certainly '” said Mrs. Gosling 

** T shall hereafter conduct my school on an entirely new syste m,” 
said Mr. Strap. “1 sha’n't have a rod in it. I shall make my boys 
love me—respect mv kind intentions—bow to my resson, and obey 
me for their own good.” 

** What do vou charge a year’*’ asked Mrs. Gosling 

‘Two hundred dollars ; and each boy to bring a silver spoon 


two suits of clothes, and two pair of sheets,’ said Strap 





“T've been a-thinking,” said Mrs. Gosling, “* whether my son Jun 


is not old enough to be put under your care.” 


** What is his age’ 


* Ten, last June.” 


* asked Strap 





** Certainly,” said Mr. Strap, “I'll take him with pleasure 

‘**T must tell you frankly,”’ said Mrs. G., * that I have had trouble 
with him.” 

“Tl take him, madam,” said Strap 

* He’s very wild,” said Mrs. G 

** No matter, madam,” reiterated Mr. Strap, with a smile of self 
confidence. ‘ I'll take him.” 

** He’s a boy of good parts,’’ said Mrs. G., * but he's beyond my 
management.” 


**] think 7 understand his case, madam,” said Mr. Strap, smiling 





* And vou never flog 
«Never, madam. When shall he come ?” 
** When you please.” 
** Send him to-morrow.” 
“1 will,” said Mrs. Gosling 
** And come you and see him this day four weeks.” 

The next day Master James Gosling, with two suits of clothes 
a silver spoon—and two pair of sheets, arrived at Mr. Strap's board 
ing-school in the country, not far from the town where he had hith 
erto resided. He was a little red-headed boy, with short sandy hair 


tanding straight out lyLe a shoe-brush—a forehead half an wieh hi 


" 

—a little pug-nose—an enormous mouth—no evebrows—and a pair 
of small eves which looked green in the morning and red at mght 
He bit his 
nails half way down, so that you could not look at them without set- 


tiny your teeth on ed 


Four of his front teeth had been knocked out fighting 


ge. His hands were covered with warts, and 
he had a shrill, eracked voice. Jim was a sad fellow ; and one would 
think from the number of whippings he had received must have led 
but a sad life of it. It appeared, however, that he had accommodated 


himself to his situation, and that he lived amid bis multifarious fla 





gellations almost unhurt, hke a salamander in the fire. He had bee 





iterally whipped through life, and had beceme hardened to it, sor 


and body. as a camel's knees are to the sand ; and though he screan 


ed and kicked from mere halut, you might see him two minutes after 
one of these skin-flavi perations, with a sn ile of unclouded com 
fort on his face, or careless marth, eating a piece of read nd but 
ter, or playing marbles, or mumble-the-} with the tir caramou 

he met. He had bee nured, poor fellow, to all the forms a 

varieties of beating Now !t was a sudden whack on the car, now 
a dozen slaps on the palm with a flat roles now a smart r ra the 
knuckles—now a cufl, and now a kick. These were mere child’s-play 





to these regular executions which varied the monotony of every three 








or four davs, when * coat and vest off—stand erect, su aril the 
birch was laid on ull the arm thet wielded it paused from fat ‘ 
At these times, his outcries were wont to be limited only by the 
quantity of his breath and the power of lis lunes; and the unfort 
nate boy would shriek and roar till the ne bours, disturbed, wo 
shake their heads dubionsls st each other mt was ** that M 
Gioslu r lieking | ( uu Such was the 1] sent the ove 
wearid mother Ss i yt “ ‘ | ua tr i] t { t 
to get md of a heavy trouble, than trom curs tk e what 
would do in a schoo! where they “*never w ppe 
‘) rriv if the se 0 iim Ww et sc amor e rest ¢ ‘ 
ovs, to . He toa sme of m ‘ t sa 
so pereeive 1 that he ci ed and t ed 0 it 
wk to the to tt *fellowe’ { } ri ! ‘ 
e are ‘ ‘ t that « the the 
ys to pieces No reader that has eve t 
at thus . et s te rs ‘ 
( t u 
a | i ’ ‘ ! if 
tested st suc P s. One ‘ 
we horse cry every oO i sell ‘ ‘ 
the chickens. B © was take t f 
fiv ) s ste of the wa wit 
suc \ ‘ . s t ( ’ 
. ] ( | 
Mr. S iT Hk 
| ext uw I 


who was swinging fell, to the imminent danger of his lif It was 


found that it had been cut two-thirds through. In the afternoon the 


pair of globes were scratched to meces with a nail or a knife; and 
when the usher went to rng the bell for bed, that necessary instrn- 
ment was no longer tobe found. A chain of curcumstantial evidence 
fixed these things on James Gosling. Mr. Strap took the boy into 
his private room 
* James 
“Sis 
* Did you seratch the globe '" 
* No, sir 
* Do vou give me your word o 
Ves. sit 
‘* Do vou know what an oath is 


“ Yes, sir.” 


* Should you be willmg to swear 


* Yes, sir 

Mr. Strap then said 

“My son, to be candid, I do not beheve you. I know you to be 
the aathor of these delinquencies.’ 


James looked up into the mild 


face of his instructor with asto 
nishment 

“Tf vou will confess the truth | will foreiwe vou Are you not 
ruiity 


“ Yes, sir.” 


‘| thonght so. Now you have imagined yourself here, doubt 
less, among cnemies. | wish to show you that you are not so. We 
are all your triends If you do wr me, you « Oagainst those who 
love yo Is that ra , 

“No. air 

Well, then, I am willing to believe you have done these things 
from bad habits—tftrom want of reflectior irom ‘tgnorance of the 


character of the instructors. IT pardon you. Go down among your 


the { hel? 


companions Be a iw tter boy for never have 


cause to complain of vo gain Shall | 
Ne ale ™ 
“Co, then, mv dear child Remember that the way to be hay py 
is to be virtuous.” 


* Yes, sur 


* That if you intend to be respected im society, you must begin as 


a bov the honourable conduct which ve neal tO practise as a mar 
l co vey ol 4 or t «von have committed had | 
enti os the master and scholar enemu 
Iw tor trier Here meee Of plumeake for you 
rt ' y Deo not f et that vou have done wrong and 
t \ ‘ ‘ ve 1) ‘ me 
Ve su “ o i ol « ‘ 
(.0,t re t ‘ | \ r to yvour generosity tha 
sou wil t hereafter ‘ ‘ e rules (,ood morn 
iv { 
Ler tt to bis mouth the last 
Two da ( ‘ ‘ ers found a pin very 
more ) et ‘ era cement of hie ow 
ca a ‘ | ( ‘ iit i the s« ol when th 
crviw r ‘ 1 hve t the « was Killed, a crea 
e which had bee ‘ ‘ versa lamented 
‘ t ove © of the ! “Ww ghitened tually mw 
»ehost f ‘ ‘ sith d » pumpkin and 
‘ st 
The ry ! ‘ vas confines 
‘ hire ‘ not prevent 
ve ey rose | “ 
, ‘ ‘ © Troon 
, ‘ onw ‘ om ‘ ovether by a 
1 4 ta >we ‘ . 
‘ ‘ ! st ooked crave 
iJ ( ew " 
f he w! 
‘ ‘ 
) ‘ e¢ ‘ 
‘ ( ‘ " ‘ v 
‘ . Ite t ec and ee 
I ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ies 
‘ d not have ‘ 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ cane 
° , ' » pater 
' 
! ‘ l Hs Nose 
\I S y t rth the worthy 
> . ' t re ‘ ‘ 
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“ He is mine!” said he to himself, with rather a benevolent smile. 
* He feels his errour. He will do wrong no more. How much better 
thus to overcome errours than with the brutish use of this!’ and 
he regarded a small bamboo cane, which he usually carried out with 
him in his walks 

The month had expired, and this was the day appointed for the 
In the afternoon Mr. Strap went into his 
The boy not re- 


visit of Mrs. Gosling 
library, where he had sent James on some errand 
turning, he followed him. He had been detained by a curious at- 
traction. A beautiful little canary bird, accustomed to fill the house 
with musick, had been hanging in its cage against the wall; the re- 
pentant boy had taken it down, and plucked off all its feathers, and 
was amusing himself by regarding its contortions and distress with a 
grin of delight. Mr. Strap torgot his system, but, obeying the honest 
and doubtless correct inpulse of his sou!. seized the young repro- 
bate by the collar, and, having accidentally im hand his bamboo cane, 
gave him what people in the every-day world would term a regular 
trouncme. Mrs. Gosling entered while he was in the act The 
naked canary-bird revealed the story 

“T ought to apologize,” said Mr. Strap, taking breath 

“ Por licking my Jim?!” asked Mrs. G. surprised 

“ No, madam, but for having ever been such 2 fool as to suppose 
myself wiser than Solomon. I shall renounce new systems, and 
hereafter take the world as if 7s!" and poor Jim, after his brief re- 


prieve, received his daily portion as regularly as ever T. 3. ¥ 





CHOICE SELECTIONS, 


MORAL EFFECTS OF FICTION, 


Fiction, if its nature be attentively considered, seems to be capa- 
ble of producing two moral effeets, 

I. Itrepresents a degree of ideal excellence, superiour to any virtue 
which is observed im real life. This eflect is perfectly analogous to 
that of a model of ideal beauty in the elegant arts. As in the arts 
of painting and sculpture, so ta the noblest of all arts, the art of 
living well, the pursuit of unattainable perfection raises us more near 


Valour or benevolence may be im- 


to what we never can reach 
bodied in the hero of a tale, as female beauty in the Venus, or male 
beauty in the Apollo. This effect of fiction is represented with ma- 
jestick eloquence by Bacon. ‘To this he confined his attention; and 
does not seem to have considered another efleet, perhaps, not of in- 
feriour importance 

Il. Every fietion 
it interests the greatest number of men 


» popular, in proportion to the degree in which 
Now, to interest 1s to ex 
cite the sympathy of the reader with one of the persons of the 
fiction--to be anxious about his fortunes, to exult in his success and 
to lament his suffering Every fiction, therefore, in proportion as 
it delights, teaches a new degree of fellow-feeling with the happiness 
or misery of other men; it adds somewhat to the disposition to 
sympathize, which is the spring of benevolence; and benevolence 
is not only the soverewn queen of all the virtues, but that virtue for 
whose sake every other exists, and which bestows the rank of virtue 
on every human quality that ministers in her train. No fiction ean 
dehght, but as it interests; nor can it excite interest, but as it exer- 
cises sympathy ; nor can it excite sympathy, without increasing the 
disposition to sympathize, and, consequently, without strengthening 
benevolence. There 1s no doubt that the best school of compassion 
is real calamity; and that the intercourse of sympathy and benefit, 
in active life, is the most effectual discipline of humanity. The effect 
of similar scenes in fiction is proportionably fainter, but it may be 
repeated as often as is desired; and, at all events, it is so much 
added to the school of real events. 

This importance would appear greater, if we could transport our- 
selves back to the first abject condition of the human brute. <A rare 
act of virtue, probably of valour, the quality most necessary and 
most brilliant, is versified and recited; his only wish is, that his 
beastly idleness may be diverted; but something of the sentiment 
which produced the virtue steals into his soul. The suecess of the 
singer rouses others. When they have exhausted mere brute cou- 
rage, they think of the motive which inspired it. He who is killed 
for his tribe, or for his family, is the more favoured hero. The bar- 
barous poet and his savage hearers find that they have been insen- 
sibly betrayed to celebrate and admire humanity. One act of virtue 
is, as it were, multiplied by a thousand mirrors of rude fiction: 
these images afford so many new pictures to the imagination of the 
savage. Ina long series of ages, it may be said, with truth, 

* Say, has he given in vain the heavenly muse ’ 
Her track, where'er the goddess roves, 


Glory pursues, and cenerous shame, 
Th’ unconquerable mind, and freedoin's holy flame 


Every state of society has its predominant virtue, of which it de- 
lights to multiply the ideal models. By frequently contemplating 
these, other virtues are excluded, and the favourite quality is nou- 
rished to that excess at which it becomes a vice. Admuration of the 
valour of Achilles inspires a criminal rage for war, and lessens our 
abhorrence for the rapine and cruelty of the hero. Treatises on 
morals, written in the most dissimilar time 8, may ¢ xactly comewe ; 
but it is otherwise with fieuon, and such practical modes of inspiring 
moral sentiment; they proceed from the feelings, and they must be 
marked by the prevalent feelings of the age which produces them. 
Unhappily, the effect of the moral treatise is small; that of the 
fiction, though unequal and irregular, is very great. A man who 
should feel all the various sentiments of morality, in the proportions 
in which they are inspired by the Iliad, would certainly be far from 
a perfectly good man. But it does not follow that the Ihad did not 
produce great moral benefit. ‘To determine that point, we must as- 
certain whether a man, formed by the Iliad, would be better than 
the ordinary man of the country, at the time in which it appeared. 
It is true, that it too much inspires an admiration for ferocious cou- 
rage. That admiration was then prevalent, and every circumstance 
served to strengthen it. But the Ilad breathes many other senti- 
ments less prevalent, less favoured by the state of society, and cal- 


"culated gradually to mitigate the predominant passi The friend- 





ship and sorrow of Achilles for Patroclus, the patriotick valour of 
Hector, the paternal affliction of Priam, would slowly introduce 
more human affections. If they had not been combined with the 
admiration of barbarous courage, they would not have been popu- 
lar; and, consequently, they would have found no entry into those 
savage hearts which they were destined (1 do not say imtended) to 
soften. It is, therefore, clear, from the very nature of poetry, that 
the poet must inspire somewhat better morals than those around 
him, though, to be effectual and useful, his morals must not be to- 
tally unlike those of his contemporaries. With respect to posterity, 
the case is somewhat different; as they become more and more 
civilized, they limit their admiration to the really admirable qualities 
of energy, magnanimity and sensibility ; they turn aside their eyes 
from their attendant ferocity, or consider it only as a proof of the 
power of the poet, as an exact painter of manners. If the Iliad 
should, in a long course of ages, have inflamed the ambition and 
ferocity of a few individuals, even that evil, great as it is, will be far 
from balancing all the generous senuments which, for three thou- 
sand years, it has been pouring into the hearts of youth, and which 
it now continues to infuse, aided by the digmty of antiquity and by 
all the fire and splendour of poetry. Every succeeding generation, 
as it refines, requires the standard to be proportionally raised. 

Apply these remarks, with the necessary modifications, to those 
fictions copied from common lite, called novels, which are not above 
a century old, and of which the multiplication and the importance, 
as well as literary as moral, are characteristick features of England 
There may be persons now alive who may recollect the publication 
of “ Tom Jones,” at least, if not of “Clarissa.” In that time, pro- 
bably twelve novels have appeared, of the first rank—a prodigious 
number, of such a kind, in any department of literature; and the 
whole class of novels must have had more influence on the publick, 
than all other sorts of books combined. Nothing popular can be 
frivolous; whatever influences multitudes, must be of proportionable 
importance. Baeon and Turgot would have contemplated, with in- 
quisitive admiration, this literary revolution. 

If fiction exalts virtue by presenting ideal perfection, and strength- 
ens sympathy by multiplying the occasions for its exercise, this must 
be best done when the fiction most resembles that real life which is 
the sphere of the duties and feelings of the great majority of men. 
At first sight, then, it seems that the moralist could not have 
imagined a revolution in literature more favourable to hun, than 
that which has exalted and multuplied novels. And now I hear a 
clamour around me :—“ Tom Jones is the most admirable and popu- 
lar of all English novels; and will Mr. Philosopher pretend that 
Tom Jones is a moral book?" With shame ana sorrow it must be 
answered, that 1t does not deserve the name; and a good man, who 
finds such a prostitution of genus in a book so likely to captivate 
the young, will be apt to throw it from him with indignation; but 
he will sull, even in this extreme case, observe, that the same book 
inspires the greatest abhorrence of the duplicity of Blifil, of the hy- 
pocrisy of Thwackum and Square; that Jones himself ts interesting 
by his frankness, sprit, kindness and fidelity —all virtues of the first 
class. The objection is the same, in its principle, with that to th 
had. The ancient epick exclusively presents war—the modern 
novel, love; the one, what was most interesting in publick life, and 
the other, what is most brilliant im private, and both with an unfor- 
tunate disregard of moral restraint 


* Fierce wars and faithful loves.” 


A more refined objection against novels has been made by Stewart, 
from whom I am always unwilling to dissent, especially on the 
mixed questions of taste and morals, which he generally treats with 
uncommon success. He admits that fiction cultivates the moral 
taste, the advantage ascribed to it by Lord Bacon; but he seems to 
deny (though with some fluctuation) that it culuvates sympathy— 
the advantage for which I have ventured to contend. The sum of 
his objections is, that every repetition of a melancholy scene blunts 
sensibility ; that this is not balanced, as in real life, by strengthening 
the active habit; and that a custom of contemplating the elegant 
distresses of fiction, makes the mind shrink from the homely, and 
often disgusting, miseries of the world. The last objection has a 
certain degree of truth. A mind accustomed to compassionate dis- 
tress only when divested of disgusting circumstances, will, doubt- 
less, not be so ready to pity haggard and loathsome poverty, as 
those who have been long habituated to contemplate that sort of 
misery. But the true question is, whether such a mind will not be 
more disposed to pity, in such cireumstances, than one who has 
never had compassion excited before. 

It deserves particular consideration, that distress is never pre- 
sented in fiction, but where it 1s naturally followed by pity, which it 
is the object of the fiction to inspire. It must be, and it ought to be, 
quite otherwise in real life. The physician is immediately roused by 
the sight of suffering, to consider the means of relief; the magistrate 
connects the sufferings of the criminal with the advantage of so- 
ciety; the angry man feels a gratification in the sufferings of his 
enemy. These states of mind are natural; some of them useful, 
and even necessary. The case of the physician is that of every 
man constantly engaged in the practice of benevolence ; but they 
are all examples where pain is dissociated from the sutferings of 
others, and where real misery produces sentiments different from 
pity—the most generally useful of all human feelings. 

From the larger proposition I differ also—that “an habitual atren- 
tion to scenes of fictitious distress is not merely useless to the cha- 
racter, but positively hurtful.’ Impressions are weakened by repe- 
tion; associations between two ideas, or between two feelings, or 
between an idea and a feeling, are strengthened by repetition; and 
the force of such associations will be directly in proportion to the 
number of times that the ideas or feelings have co-existed, or imme- 
diately succeeded each other. This theory is applicable to every 
operation of the mind, but the mere passive receiving of unpressions ; 
itis obviously applicable to all the passions, and is, indeed, the law 
on which their growth depends. Take the instance of avarice. 
There is, in avarice, an association between the idea of money and 
the feeling of pleasure. It is perfectly clear, that the oftener this 
idea and this feeling have been associated, the stronger is the power 


of the idea to call up the feeling. It would be most extravagant, 
indeed, to suppose, that the repetition of fits of anger did not make 
a man more irascible, in a manner so independent of outward acts, 
that men often become more passionate, from the painful necessity 
of concealing all its outward marks. If the contemplation of pa- 
thetick scenes weakens pity, why should not the contemplation of 
excellence weaken the love of virtue ? 

Then, though each single impression 1s, no doubt, weakened by 
repetition, yet this may be more than counterbalanced by new im- 
pressions, received from the same object, in frequent successive con- 
templation. Every mind which possesses any sensibility to rural 
beauty, receives the strongest impression at first, from every part of 
a beautiful scene which it can then perceive; but many succeeding 
views muy reveal new beauties, and cultivation may quicken and 
expand his power of observing. The impression from what I did 
see in the “Elegy’* was strongest at first; but my whole im- 
pression is far stronger, after the ten thousandth perusal, because I 
now sce a great deal more. Pity receives a similar improvement 
from education; it acquires a more exquisite tact, and discovers 
pains, of which, in its first gross state, it would not have suspected 
the existence. On this depend all the delicacy of compassion and 
the grace of beneficence. In this manner, after u long exercise of 
sympathy, even the whole impression made by the sufferings of 
others may be stronger, because (if I may so speak) the rays issue 
from a greater number of points. 

But this is not all; every emotion of pity is necessarily followed 
by a desire to relieve, (however faint,) which partakes of the nature 
of an active habit; itis not unfelt, even toward fictitious distress, 
If this desire, this internal effort, this mental act, did not follow the 
law of active habits, what would be the case of those good men who 
see misery often, and seldom, or perhaps never, may have the means 
of relieving it?) Mr. Stewart will not suppose that their hearts will 
be hardened, or that their ppty will not be, in many respects, more 
lively and eager than that of those who have relieved themselves by 
beneficence. On the contrary, he will acknowledge that the facility 
of relieving the coarser distresses 1s one of the circumstances which 
corrupt and harden the rich, and fills them with the insolent conceit, 
that all the wounds of the human heart can be healed by their 


wealth. 

In differing from Mr. Stewart, I am delighted in concurring with 
one for whom he and I feel the most profound reverence, and who 
(L agree with him) had more comprehensive views of the progress 
of society, than any man since Bacon, “J lout les romans comme 
des livres de morale, et meme, disot-il, comme les seuls ou al ent wu de la 
morale Vie de Turgot par Condorcet.) 

Novels inspire romantick indiscretions. Whatever violates the 
rules of duty, in which are included those of prudence, is, no doubt, 
below perfect morality; but how much is the romantick lover above 
the sensual and the mercenary! The period of the prevalence of 
novels has been characterized by another very remarkable pheno- 
menon; it is the only period in history, in which female genius could 
be mentioned as materially contributing to the literary glory of a 
nation 

\s they are now the most numerous class of literary productions, 
there must be more bad novels than bad books of any other kind. 
The number of wretched publications under the name, the modern 
origin of this species of Composition, and the familiar appearance of 
its subjects, give, in the eve of many, an air of frivolity to the name 
of novel; and many a foolish pedant, who wastes his life in illus- 
trating an obscure and obscene comedy of Aristophanes, would be 
ashamed to read an English novel of high genius and pure morals. 
Ido not meddle with the important questions of prudence in the 
education of a female—what novels she ought to read, and when. 
(s to ninety-nine of every hundred novels, I know, from experience, 
that it is a sad waste of time—“ the stuff of which life is made.” 

It should be observed, that, for the purpose of this argument, bis- 
tory and fiction are on a footing; both present distress not occurnng 
in our own experience. The eflect does not at all depend on the 
particular, or historical truth, but on that more general, or philoso- 
phical truth, of which Aristotle speaks, and which consists in a con- 
formity to human nature. The effect of the death of Clarissa, or of 
Mary Stuart, on the heart, by no means depends on the fact that 
the one really died, but on the vivacity of the exhibition by the two 
great painters, Hume and Richardson. All the interest of the story, 
and all the charm of the style, produce subordinate sentiments, 
which, in pathetick narrative, flow into the main stream of pity, 
sweeten its composition, increase its pleasurable ingredients, and 
strengthen the disposition toward it. As benevolence, which is the 
most delightful of all human feelings, is a part of pity, the latter is 
never wholly painful; and the pain seldom predominates for a long 
time. The expressions of poetry respecting “the luxury of wo,” 
ete., would be inadmissible in poetical composition, if they were not 
sanctioned by the general feeling.— Sir James Mackintosh, 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE, 
Orginal. 

O'er a bright tropick isle, in the far Indian seas, 
Soars aloft a gay bird, in the face of the breeze ; 
Soars aloft, while the air with his glad voice outrings, 
As the wind rushing by smooths his gossamer wings. 
Such power, frail thing, to thy shght form is given— 
Yet thy strength, is it not like thy birth, bird—of heaven! 
‘There is joy on thy path through the midsummer noon— 
There is safety when rages the mighty monsoon— 
When forth on their clouds nde the storm and the blast, 
A haven thou find’st ull the wild troop hath passed. 
He who feedeth the ravens, aye guideth thee on— 
Float away! float away ! tll thy far home is won! 
Stoop not! on thy plume, lo! earth's clog and her stain ! 
On that pinion, so burdened with dust of the plain, 
Thou may’st ne’er mount away through yon ether again 
How like is the spirit that soars to be free, 
In its flight—in its fall! oh bird! unto thee Jone 


*In a country churchyard. 
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GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


NOT COLONEL CROCKETT. 


A STEAMBOAT ADVENTURE. 





* T say, feller! hand them thar what d’ve call ‘em, here. Capting, 
will you give me that thar head—that pig's head '” 

* Will you have the whole of the head!” politely inquired the 
captain 

* Yes; for sarting 
the whole hog; ‘specially when I feels so hungry that I seem 
like a young cataract—I could swoller Mount Etner, and belch forth 
Confucius.” 

This was Colonel Crocket—so the register informed us. He was 
about six feet high—stoutly built—ius hands and feet were particu- 
arly small for a man of his appearance and character 


I never does anvthing by halres—but goes 


lis tout tNe- 
semble was much more frim than we expected to see, though he 
seemed to exert every faculty to look as outre as possible. His 
complexion was swarthy ; his cheek-bones high ; his nose large, and 
disposed to favour an Indian's. His hair was long, dark, and curly 
—looking rather uncombcd than carefully attended to His panta- 
loons, which were fashionably cut, developed an extraordinarily hand- 
some limb; and his loose calico hunting-shirt, ruffled around the 
collar, cape, cuits, and skirt, full and flowing, set off his person, as 
the rough and untutored woodsman, to peculiar advantage The 
weather was excessively het, and the perspiration fell in torrents 
from his lace 


** Heavings! what do vou call th : 





he 





I sav, waiter—boy—feller 
Can't vou hear’ Bring them ducks here.” 
The boy, with some hesitation, handed the skeletons of a brace of 


ducks, whose /osoms had been trimmed, and whose pinions had been 
clippe d by some more fortunate Guloseton, who preceded the colo- 
nel at table 
had at least been left him, and in that he found some consolation for 
what had been removed 

* Feller, bring me a taller candle, and I'll grease vour head and 
swoller you '” 

This was too much for the cabin-boy, who hed eved the colonel's 


However, he chuckled over the merry thought, which 


voracity with intense anxiety He trembled for a moment—the: 
bolted out of the roomm—nor, with all the entreaties and threats of 
the steward, could he be prevailed upon to return 


* Let’s look at thein cabbages,”’ demanded the colo 





Two caulitlowers, that had escaped the observation of her 
amateurs of good living, quickly disappeared before his all-devouring 
appetite. 

** What do vou think of the cholerer, captins 


0 





They say it’s play 





s—that it takes them oll 


ing hob with the fellers in these here par 
like strings of ing-uns in a Datch kitchen.’ 

By this time the colonel had attracted universal atrention. Knives 
and forks rested idly on the edges of plates, and mouths were gapmg 


in wonderment and surprise; the yuices and gravies trickl from 


lips which had forgotten to close upon the delicious viands they had 
so eagerly caught up. 

* Do you know who that strange animal is inquired a young 
collegia lresh from his @/ma mw 

“Tt is said to be Colonel Crockett, the famous Tennessean,” res- 
ponded his companion; “bat [set hun down for a cheat larry 


awhile, and let us see what vagaries he will cut up. We may have 


some amusement with fim yet—at anv rate, his nonsense will fur 
nish us variety during our monotonous beai-ride ; and if he becomes 
troublesome, it will then be time « much to expose him hs 

** You beat Fitz, colonel,” observed one of the passengers with 
whom we had observed the colonel conversing 

* Oh, ves—I licked him plike salt; it was a tight squeeze though 
You see, I had the gmeral to contend with He sent lots of letters 
all through the counties—that ts, he sent a whole heap of handbills 
and proclamations, and extra Globes, tranked by him and his fellers, 
which the people thought were letters; and they said they might 


vht so much of “em as to have hus 


even desert the old hero, who the 
letters printed, seeing some of ‘em could'nt read writing. But I 


logged halt-a-d 





skinned my eve tight, and went around and 
outshot the others, and told thern all if they sent me to the citv, Id 
send ‘em all printed letters, and all the news to boot, and that it 
should not be like a jug-handle, al! 
to have seen a big feller—he was just about as ig as my grand 
ther used to be when I was so hich—(suiting the action to the word,) 
and thou, ; 


ozen, 





on one side, neither. You ought 





1 





it, cracky ! what a bie man he was, to be sure Well, 
this feller swore that [ was hired by a wild-bcast man, to show off 


with an ¢ hant. Well, savs I, what if I am, won't I bring all the 








money home, and spend it among constituents on election days, 
and sha'n't we have lots of funand grog! But, savs I, my dear tel- 
ler, who put you up to that! And he woukln’t tell me: so IT ups 





and knocks him down as slick as nothing I 
hold your gal the next time, or Il rash you up salt river. That's 
analy a priming, so be off. And, sure enough, off he pomed.” 


After this speech of his, the colonel’s 


ke that, says J, and 





tite seemed born anew 





He fell to, and many a dish was relieved of its burden 
* Wart r, what do vou think of the times look rather squally 
What mav be the rate we're running! Well, 


Never mind; my appetite will 


ahead, don't thev ' 
I reckon vou take me for a too! 


come by and by 


The colonel was evidently tickled w th the effect which his ple a 
santry produced: and, after taking a loving glass of brandy and 


' ’ | 


water, pushed awav his chair from the table, and leaned back witha 


hearty langh—pieking his teeth with a four-pronged fork, to the evi 
dent consternation of some exquisites on board 
* By hoky ! but thisis an improvement! A man can pick all lus 
teeth at once What'll you take for this?” 

**Oh, the brute '" exclaimed the collegian 

* Well, this takes the shine off of anvthing I ever did see,” said 
the colonel, not noticing the ¢ tlect of his rudeness on the more civil- 


ized portion of the company. 
was removed —the male passengers who used the wee c. 


eir Havanas on the guard 





were cnjoving th 


We were dashing throug! 
, 


the lucid water at a rapid rate; the bone beautifully white g be- 
fore the bow, and the waves yovously heaving intu crested foam, and 
sparkling in the sun's brilliant blaze: a trembling current of air 
gently stole round our temples, as we trod the deck, or leaned 


erel Each man seemed enve loped in his 





loungingly against the t 
own thoughts, as the smoke curled beautifully upward frem his cigar 


and evanesced into thin air 


The colonel once more made his appearance. He had a iarge 


melon under each arm, a basket of delicious peaches in each hand, 
and a good round laugh upon his happy countenance 

* Well, fellow-citizens—pshaw! | thought I was on the stump, 
talking to mv constituents in Tennessee. Gentlemen, let's see who's 
afraid of cholerer. I hope we have no cowards here.” 

So saying, he deposited his burden, and proceeded deliberately to 
display his own fearlessness. The melons were fine, and many a 
longing glance was cast upon them. The peaches looked tempting, 
and mouths were watering to taste their luscious mchness. But the 
fell disease which had spread its sable wing over the land, had writ- 
ten * taste not” on everything of the kind 

‘said he, (my berth was immediately over 





* Come, messmate, 
the one he occupied,) * you are not afeard’ Take some—they wont 
hurt vou.” 

{ cid, indeed, * take and eat” of both melon and peaches, although 
He seemed J 


prudence chided me while I did se 1 considerably grat 


fied, and looked upon me with more favour durmg the remainder of 


After vainly endeavouring 





the passage, than mv fe llow-vovyagers 
to pre vail upon the company to partake ol his stores ol trun, he had 
it all moved to the deck, and distributed among those who did not 
retlect upon the consequences, and who eagerly acce pte d the bounty 
ol his generosity 

I learned that at Louisville he had provided himself with a cart- 
load of melons and several bushels of peaches, for a steamboat rice 
of twenty hours to Cimemnat: ! 

Ss and 


nd good 


} 





h was the good humour 





eart he exhibited, that he 


n his ** whims and oddities 





Was not interru; 





It was not Colon Crockett, but an eccentrick mdividual, who 
was fond of a practical joke ; and who enacted the part with 
good humour, it he fatled in his attempt at the portraiture of Ue 
tar-famed Tennesseca Che | we saw ot h he was « 
capers among the more easily duped and readily excited “* commu 





ru/gus” on deck 


SCENE IN A SCHOOL-ROOM, 














Vaster —( history, step up. Are vou ready on the ques 
tions '—Yeth ‘1r'—Billy, who was the first hunter Noah ' 
Why’ a he collected the beasts of the field and ‘ ‘ 
of the air ar fishes of the sea mto the ark, d saved ‘em tron 
being drownded Not exactly; but that will do Dick, Iw isk 
vou some questions about government All American bevs should 
ynderstand it: What do vou eall that in which one 1 rules 
Donno, sur '—Next That's an empire '—Not precisely tis a 
monarchy Gio up ‘ell me, Jake, what's that in which many mc 
rm —'That's a—a Next '—That’s mobocracy ' (ome here, su 
Whatdo vou mean’ Well, sir I seed it You saw what W iw 
at the meeting tother night, where they were all presidents and vice 
presidents, and hardly nobody else, ‘cept me and our black Sam 


' i 
Sit down, sir Next. What government is that m which the people 
Why. that's a fode sm! Next That's a " 


rule themselves 


—CCongress '—Next I know ut. ‘That's an anare (io to vour 
places and look over that aga Harvey Diges '—Y« t Bring 
» Your composit What sumject did I give vy it 

*< Omposition on Wales d whale Fisheries wales ea me 
taneous country m the continent of england WW © fishenes pr 
cipally goes out from new bediord and nantucket round Cape he 
whi is Very crooked and hard to Vigrate t yu {t Wale 
is called welshmen and toasted cheese is called welsh R t Pe 
micity candles is got from whales There ts no ‘ t wales 
except) Wailbone— Sur! go to vour seat, or Ill whale vo 
Silence’ Beem writing-class Mav I vet a « k, sur* No, sir' 
—Well, sir, ] can’t write ‘cause mv mouth’s so dry Silence 


“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THIs,” 


Bacnetons’ priviteces.—These gentlemen accept all the plea 


sures of society and support none of the expense. They dine out 
Weddings, christen 


mgs, fefes—Nothing comes amiss to them They are never ca 


and are not bound to give dinners in return 


larly assailed wih millers’, staymakers 


papa; they are not reg 
and jewellers’ bills. We never see them running themselves in suits 
fur conjugal rights. They are never godfathers from reciprocity ; 
ney sleep in peac during the best part of the morning leave bal!s 
when they lke, and invest money in the funds! 

Misenies Or A BACHELOR'S Lire.—Poor fellow! he returns to his 
lodging; there may be everything he can desire, in the shape of 
mere external comforts, provided for him by the official zeal of his 
housekeeper; but sull, the room has an air of chilling vacaney; the 


very atmosphere of the apartment has a dim, uninhabor 


ance; the chairs, set round with provoking neatness, look reproa 
fully useless and unoccupied, and the tables and other furntur 
shine with impertinent and futle brightness. All is dreary and rm 
pelling. No gentle face welcomes his arrival; no loving hand meets 
his: no kind looks answer the listless gaze he throws round the 
apartment, as he enters. He sits to a book—alone; there is no « 
by his side, to enjoy with him the favourite passage, the apt rem 
the yust criticism; no eyes in which to read lis own feclings ; 


own tastes are unappreciated and unreflected ; he has no resourcs 
but himself, no one to look up to but himself; all his enjoyment, 


his happiness, must emanate from himself He frogs wo 
volume in despair, buries his face in his hands, and sighs ak 
"OA! me mise 
A CATCH, 
The following description of a catch by Dr. Calleott, is given 


the Musical World: the words run th 


“A how, S * can Vv ave 
\ ‘ t ave 
‘ t el ‘s Ae | 
\ an that, v r " 
ta heart 
A ie, l ul ave part.” 
Now, in read ne the above, there s nothing } in it to be seen: 
but when the words are sung as Dr Calleott imtended they should 
be, there is much to Aear; for one singer seems to render the first 
three words thus—** A house ¢ fire,” repeating plua, ptua, with a 
ittle admixture of cockneyism, fire! fire! Another voice calls gut 
lustily, ** go fetch the engines, fetch the cngiacs ¢’ while the tyird 
coolly savs, ** I'm but a lodger, I'm but a lodger,” ete. ; cond 
jueutiv, he does not care whetner the house be burned down or not 


This elucidation wil! give a pretty good idea of the real meat 


and character of a musical catch 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


A WALK IN A CHURCHYARD, 


We walked within the churchyard bounds, 
My little boy and I 

He laughing, ranning happy rounds, 
I pacing mournfully. 


“Nay, child! it is not well,” I said, 
“* Among the graves to shout 

To laugh and play among the dead, 
And make this noisy rout 


A moment to my side he clung, 
Leaving bis merry play; 

A moment stilled his joyous tongue, 
Almost as hushed as they 


Then, quite forgetting the command 
In lite’s exulting burst 

OF early glee, let go my hand, 
Joyous as at the first 








ow I did not check him more 
For, taught by nature's face 


rown wiser than before 


had 


Even in that moment's space 


She spread no funeral pall above 
That patch of churchyard groun 

But the same azure vault un love 
As hung o'er all around 


And white clouds o'er that spot would pass 
As freely as elsewhere; 

The sunshine on no other grass 
A neher hue night wear 

And formed from out that very mould 
In which the dead did le 

The daisy, with its eve of 
Louked up inte the sky 

The rook was wheeling overhead 
Nor hastened to be vhie 


small turd did its id notes shed, 





reed on @ gray head-stom 
And Go I sand, * would never give 
This hyvht upon the earth 
Nor tid, in childhood's heart to liv 
l “> Sprites «i ish tirti 


If our true wisdom were to mourn 


And rer with the « ! 

To nurse, as wisest, tho hts forlorn 
(4 worm and earthy bed 

Oh! no 











Can 
4 Mv MEN uw i 
From Mr. ¥ nu s discourse on the hfe and character of 
tch, we learn that, throuweh the whole of his hes that cdpsti 
guished man maniested a happy and ce htful frame of mond. Hy 
reom cid not apy ur Ke th ‘ rnidber of SicKtess ana lissolution 
The | tol serene and placid countenance disp led all gloom 
md his cheerful composure robbed of all bitterness and 
" > ile exer the n his own case, the sentiment so beaut 
fully expressed by Hafiz, the Persian poet, which he loved to repeat 
‘ a1 n el 
\\ 4 4 sod th niled 
* t nt siee) 
ta ul meay & *, while a ‘ nd thee weer 


Hed not wish to ¢ those about hun look sad and gloomy. On 


o sion hes ltl no gloom with me; why should y 
wear tton your faces! And then be called tor Bryant's poems 
md desired them to read | favourite preee, “The Old Man 
Funeral 
Why w ‘ wl son 
1 ' ‘ 
] lle 
se ‘ ‘ hia ft ih! ‘ 


And then he went on and 


numented on the remameng lines of 





the poem, pounting out those w i he thought desenptive of him 
self, and modestly dsc mong others that were commendatory, as 
not belor ne to " “ ian mpartial persons would un 
n saving, Were siuvu pphcable to his character 

On the morning of sdeath, when his sight was very dim and 
his vou ost ne, he called hus children around hes bed-side 
md, arran t nth rder of age pointed to and addressed 
wh by nam You see Lean distinguish you all; and 1 
now give vot mv parte ess The time is conn Lord 
now tet t thy rvant ¢ rt in pene according to thy word 
These were twor After this, he was heard to whisper, in 
1 searcely me, the words “pretty, pleasant, beautitul 
Butit cannot be known, whether he was thiunkimg of bos own situa 
lon as] sant theme t ssurro llateuch a time, by thos 

loved, or whe erh snatched a feartul poy na ghimpse of the 
spiritual world > th oafter thos, be netly breathed away ine soul 
ind ceparte \l ! end of that than was peace Such a 
eath alone was want to cou es ia tiie, and crown and 
seal such a character Hea ibe 1 siktecuth of Mareh 
ind I am now pronouncing his « yon the last day of his sixty 
fit year 

ik EMPRROUR « ANTINI 


Constantine, when he was chosen emperour, found several Chr 





tians in ofthe and iss n« 17 ig them to redmoutres ther 
faith, or quitt r places Most of them ive up ther offices, te 
preserve t e; but sone land tf nineed Chr 
tanity. When emperour had thus « full proof of their « 
positions and characters, he removed all who thus basely cou 

with his su pee wishes, and retain the offers, savin thut 
those who wor esert or deny ther Divine Master, would desert 


hin mad were fot worthy his confidence 


HAPPY COMPARISON 


The brain of a hasty man is like a sooty chimney; itis continually 
in danger of taking fire from the flames beneath. The bram of 
well-ordered and quiet citizen is hike a chimney newly swept; th 


i 





sparks of passion pass through it, and escape without danger wito 


the covler regions of thought and reflection 
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IDA. 


Wuere Hudson's wave, o'er silvery sands, 


Winds through the hills afar, 
Old Cro‘nest like a monarch stands, 
Crowned with a single star 
And there, amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-nbbed, cloud-capt earth, 
My fair and gentle Ipa dwells 
A nymph of mountain birth 


The snow-curl that the clitl receives, 
The diamonds of the showers, 

Spring’s tender blossoms, buds and leaves, 

The sisterliood of flowers, 

3 balmy breeze, 


Morn’s early bean, eve 


Her purity define ; 
But Ipa’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine 


My heart is un the hills. The shade 
Of m 


Ye pleasant haunts and silent gla 


‘at are on my brow 


My soul is with you now! 

I bless the star-crewn'd highlands where 
My Ip,’s footsteps roam 

Oh for a falcon’s wing to bear 


Me onward to my home 


; what else had been a freak of nature. Systematick people dis- 
| like encouraging caprices, and never allow themselves to believe 
in freaks. 

We were roused at three in the morning 


Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 
Thus weepe and puling crye ; 

Our business is like men to fighte, 
And, like to heroes, die' 


Like all true poets, Motherwell seems to have been imbued with Shortly afterward we 
set off on donkeys, with the usual accompaniment of Italian fuss and 
After a 


It was the intense 


a deep religious feeling, which tinged and elevated his poetical aspi- 
The following extract from a poem entitled ‘ Midnight 
and Moonshine,”’ breathes the very soul of tranquillity and beauty 


few miles the noisy voices sunk, and there was 


rations screaming 


no sound. stillness, which, in hot climates, im- 


mediately precedes sunrise—* the pulse of nature has run down.” 


| **O God ' this is a holy hour:— 
Thy breath is o’er the land ; Slowly we wound through the tangled woods that overhung our 
I feel it in each little lower 


Around me where I stand mountain path ; now and then a branch heavily laden with dew sent 


In all the moonshine scattered fair, 
Above, below me, everywhere 

In every dew-bead’s glitttering sheen, 
In every leaf and blade of green— 

And tn this silence grand and deep, 
Wherein thy blessed creatures sleep 
The trees send forth their shadows long 


a shower over us as we brushed by; then there were a few half- 


peevish, half-laughing words exchanged, and there was silence again 


There is something thrilling in the silent movement of a crowd 


Once, at the celebration of a solemn fast in the town of Pistoja, I 
horses, 


saw a4 procession of ten thousand persons, ar d hul dreds of 


In gambols o’er the earth, } ‘i ‘ o . 
To chase each other's innocence gliding along without the noise of a footfall The horses were shod 
| quiet, hol t } } 
In quiet, holy mirth with felt, and the men with flannel, and the procession moved swiftly 





O’er the glad meadows fast they throng 
Shapes multiform and tall 
dlo' for them the chaste moonbeam 

With broadest light doth fall.’ 


on like a ghostly pageant 


So we, toward Prato Fiorito, went on cree pingly, meeting now 


a damp black slug enjoying the moisture of the last night, and now 


The followmg ture * Sab Nt n’’ is sketel \ j | 
1¢ following picture of a abbath Summer Noon” is sketched passing the venomous blind-worm, from which the donkeys turned 


with the hand of a master. It has all the quiet and repose of one of 





: carefully away. But nothing human save ourselves was stirring 
Claude's paintings There was no trace of man, nor of the curse of his civilization 
The silentness of night doth brood Presently we came to a sudden turn, where we were startled by at 
(Ver this bight summer noon 
And Nature, in her holiest mood, exclamation of su irprise from the foremost of our party 
es hips s weil attune Directly in view stood a me aig young and beautiful, who had 
»j/OV, in the religious dreams 
PM Of green and leafy June stepped aside to let us pass. On her head she carried a basket . 
a ay ea a ee and the pose necessary to steady this, threw her figure into a posture 





ORIGINAL RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


Amoneo the minor poets of the day, whose 


known in this country, William Motherwell deserves an especial 
of 


notice. He was, we believe, for some time the editor 


paper in Glasgow, and died two or three years since at an early age 
There is much genius evinced in many of his pieces, and we do not 


doubt, if opportunities had favoured him, he would have achieved 


He 


sane 


great things is the author of one poem, which 


him, in the way that the * Burial of 


sisting of six or seven simple stanzas, has 
We refer to the poem entitled * 


Bi m 


enduring reputation 


works are 


but 


a weekly | 


Jean 


will immortalize 

John Moore,” 
acquired for Wolfe 
Mor pot of genius ; 


of command perie ctly suited to her sple ndid 


Her 


The hamlet's tapering spire, 
And, glittering in meridial beams, 


ts vane is touched with fire 


lace I thor aht I had 


never seen so exquisite a creature maynificent eyes had a stll 


And, hark: how sweet its silvery bel deeper shadow thrown over their blackness by the rich, silky fringe 
And, hark’ the rustick choir 
of the lower lid, ordinarily so defective in women, in her the mos? 
The holy sounds float up the de : one y) , : 
htt] To fill my ravished ear striking beauty. The hair fell in masses over the low Grecian fore- 
little 


And now the glorious anthems swe! head and down the finely-moulded shoulders 
Of worsh ers sincere | 


Ph . , 
Of hearts bowed in the dust, that she She looked like a Juno, but sad, very sad—coldly, haughtilv sor 
it 9 oe t tial > 
Faith’s penitential tear rowful. Some of the gentlemen addressed to her a few of those 








Dear Lord! thy shadow ts forthspread complimentary absurdities which make up the small! coin of society 

On all mine eve can see— 2 PB . 
And filled, at the pure fountain-head There was no sign that she heard them. The eve remained fixed, 
My! deepest piety. ited things and not the slightest change of cvlour ind that she felt our 

ne r loves i ad ing 
And travels home to thee presence. One of the party tried to take her hand There was 
con 
, 1 , , 1 hen ghtning flas ) he eve, but it faded—the hand v 

an We should place Motherwell far above Henry Kirke White in then a lightning flash from the eve, but it fa — on a 





etly withdrawn, and she stood with a COMpose d dig lity, that awed 


} 


and, few as his productions are, we think they stand k \ 

> » ! ) . y ! on «ft 1] 1 } 
} even Engiish impertinence ou felt you dared not insult that gur 
the better chance of immortality, even though his reputation has not — I : ; obits 5 


rison,” which Is quite equal to anyth ne in I his piece goes ; Pi serine we said my ¢g ide P Infeli ot? wl ae sad another and 
me . sal guide ’ ce. his i another, an 
the rounds of every paper in the United States so regularly every | had the advantage of being endorsed by so distinguished a critick as ; At: 
, s ee ‘ . . the Italians passed her with uncovered heads, as before a shrine. | 
three or four months, that our readers must already be well ac Southey Phere is one poem, by Motherwell, not embraced in the , . ; . 
> , } 1 looked back when we reached the next height, and that proud girl 
quainted with it, if they have it not by heart. But we canrot re- collection before us, which ts said to have been written a few days eae ts _ ~ 
had buried her face in her hands. The basket of strawberries had 


frain from quoting one or two of these exquisite verses 


**O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o° bygane years 
Still fing their shadows ower my path 
And blind my een wi’ tears 
They blind my cen wi’ saut, saut tears, 


And sair and sick I pine, 
As memory ms Up, 
The blithe 


idly surmimn 


F : 
blinks o° langsvne 


The pathos of the following stanza 1s equally tine and harmonious 


I've 


“ T've wandered east, wandered west, 
I've a weary lo 
But in my wanderimes, tar 
e never were torgot 
The fount that first 
Still travels on its way; 
And channels deeper as it rins 
The day 


borne 
or wear, 


burst frae this heart 


juve o° life’s young ” 


The volume ot poems betore us was pu 


We believe that so more recent edition has appeared 


ambitious poem in the volume is the opening one, entitled ** 


tle Flag of Sigurd.” An idea of the style may be 


first stanza 

North 

r stormy strand 
{the worid are fort 


* The cagle hearts of all the 
Have left the 
The warriours 
To choose 
Again, then 


j 
road 


another land 
ong keels sheer the 
urt the breez 


sheets ce 






Aga 
Ride lords otf 
Nor swifter from the 
Can 
Than o'er the 


he reckless and e brave 


Weitering seas 
we ent t 
te ithered s} alt be 
" 


sped, 
vod of Snow 
‘ 


ocean's 


heir snorme galleys tread 





The 
And 


hiftthe cant earded » 


smite each sounding 


To every battle-tield 


So udily the Skalds rats 


As the Nortl 


meh 


There 1 too affected imitation of the old 


is sometimes 


Mothe rwe li's plec es H Ss most origiuial pieces are 
the following, supposed to have been written in an old coy 





lace’s Lucasta, is extremely beautiful and spirited 
THE CAVALIER'’S SONG 
A ster i ec of matchiess spree 
A sw tmet keen 
Al ecise to. utes ts Sse 
Al else ‘ > ‘ 
The neh) “ut wa rse Ww 
The wit " 
The ‘ 1 the ‘ ‘ 
i ’ st en that 
And we press s 
When as ‘ War-cryes swelle 
Night t 1 ‘ ena 
An A ! ‘ 
m u inte Ave ints 
' ‘ ir climes amiatine 
“ s, Fame and Honour, ca 
s e field aga 
No shrewish tears s! ' we 
When the swore i's tn our haa 
Heartwhole we'l! parte, and no whit sghe 


For the fayrest of the land 


his bes 


ot 


blished at Glasgow in 1S32 
TI 
Ti 


formed trom the 





before tis death, when he was fully aware of his impending fate 


| } P } rit led 
. ’ y” € ,and tl cattere fruit lav larour 
The editor of the Glasgow Constitutional says, “ their tenderness | fallen from her head, a es d fruit lay unheeded around her 
ons ‘Who is she! why ts she here’ why does she weep! what can I 
ind pathos must awaken a responsive feeling in every heart The | , a 
do tor her I put these interrogatones rapidly to my guide. In 


reader will recollect that, at the approach of Spring, 1t was mentioned 
reply he said— 
in the new spapers, that a beautiful female had been observed plant- ! 

only death and the Madonna ean 


‘She prays that she may die 


ing the snow-drow and the primrose on the grave of Motherwell, in 


her on the s} 


serve ‘Teresa Carlo died to save ot where you go to 
the place to understand his horrible fate Is 


the Necropolis—a striking fulfilment of the aspirations here so plain- 




































, , day—you must se¢ 
tively uttered a . - 
Carlo peris it was about this tune last vear—poor Teresa She 
LAST VERSES 
has never smiled sinee 
When I beneath the cold red earth am sleeping , ) ’ 
fe’s fever o’er . On and on we procecde d, and the shade crew scant uprose the 
Will the me be any bright eye weeping sun, and we left the covert of the thickets and hastened cur pace 
That I'm no more’ 2 
Will there be any heart still memory keeping It grew very hot Atter some hours laborious climbing, we found 
Mf heretofore ' \ ' t P 
Of heretofor ourselves on the Prato Fiorito. Ina moment all had forgotten their 
When the great winds through leafless forests rushing, fatigue and rushed forward to gather the be autiful lowers—all, ex 
iii hear K ' 
ite ke full hearts break ; — cept my myself and my guide oO us that mountain was a mauso 
» most hen tl swollen streams, o'er cr illv gushing, de 
. Sad musick make, leum. At the first glanee I had divined the manner of Carlo’s deat! 
» Bat Will there be one, whos t des , 
e Bat- ll there ne, Whose heart de ur is n , 1 
Mourn tor my sake From the point where we stood the eve took in the immense ascent 
from the distant valley to the summit of the mountain—the whole 
When the bright san upon that spot is shinin , 
Wit irest ray presenting one uniform surtace of the shortest green turf, like a vast 
And the sm lowers, their buds and Ssomns twining, murror of polished emerald—trea erous as glass; for neither shru 
Rurst through that clay, 3 
Wiil there be one st m that spot repining nor rock nor nequality was there to rest a hope on, + vuld the foot 
Lost hopes all day shp. You felt that a false step was death \nd yet the most ver 
When no star twinkles, with its eve of glorv turous of our company had already gained the summit 
On tu wi nd, lao \ _— 
‘ ine her har ( 
And wintry storms have, with their ruins hoary It can be done, then I re - 
Its ; “Yes, signor; would to heave were impossible Teresa re 
Ww t © te st ) muserv's s v ) 1 } } 
Pac t round sisted all remonstrance and ran iV up, retusir aid even trom Carlo 
She put one foot on the summ ! ‘ ned to laugh at her 
itm e so—bu s is selfish sorrow , , 
To ask such mee ove fears The sudden view o eciples ( er giddy 
A weaxness 2a Wickedness to w She staggered and would have falle ‘ Calo threw her to the 
t nhea v ct 
The w $< ivf what w other side, los iis own foot and rolled dow dow down, 
sua ver hee the sick soul shuddered Teresa's htful shrieks 1 ¢ who heard 
an Lay me, t el ’ ww in ever forge But Carlo heard them 1 Three miles below 
But \ ' : . the vallev, we found his body— r leres 
\ s t e swe t 
] ! 
1,Ove 
It were Tin s een kne 
Sad one, de; SERIES OF RETROSPECTION,. 
om . TING SLUMBERS ARTRIDGE AND HARE s TIN AN As 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
DINNER AND 4 RVENIN —A b I s 10 WIT 
A MPs IXN-HUN ‘N vs A SIN SCENE 
POVERA TERESA. \ { for svivan sports! s 
‘ , “ . 
“ N OOK A TRA’ LER INI ’ sr ae Oe ! 
i A es ‘ et ‘ ‘ 
Ile snaps i ‘ $ 
ONE o ‘ os ree ex ons we ‘ Italv was t The s t 4 iris sw v 
She flies s S ~— 
the Prato | », nm the mour sot Lueca. As the ne impiues lle presses on, but . s his 
' \ ‘ hot * She ud ew > . ? 
sa coveres 1 flowers ) ¢ s acti Sendl-nien . 
es ‘) « ‘ ( r e A Ku SS | 
. Cs a een s ‘ t r sCasc ‘ e sp Il sac s sman, W se mu y . ber er the iirs 
suit ‘ edw i) | s s cious conjecture aav s shooting, are j terrupted v t i uy rv ul dogs, thie 
oto iOS hat tormer!v a tempi o Es« pilus had been raised | msing of covevs, and report of .hus it fared wii 
ou the peak of the mounta ence the means of accounting for | myself, after my first day's sport A weary march did | appea 
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to lead over the country, killing my birds over for the ninth time, 
when again they would rise in sheer mockery of me; until exhausted, 
aching in every limb, and despairing, I sank, as I thought, beneath 
a leafy canopy, and fell into protour d slee P 

} 


The morning, however, found my appetite sharpened by these 


7 


nhantasms of field-spurt, and I arose, at early dawn, master of all my 


I 
faculties, and laughing at the fancied fatigue that had overcome me 





in my dreams. My companion was equally alert, and we were soon 


} 
in the meadows 


We found the 


favourable, be 


birds wilder than on the previous day. The wea- 


ther was less ¢ raw and windy. ‘Two or three co- 


vevs rose out of shot, signified to the boys, who kept the high ground, 


by the cry of ** mark, d we fired our pieces after them to scatter 
the covey, and cause them to lie closer. In this way we secured 
some stngic shooting at the scatter d birds, marked down into 
hedges, and turnip patches, where they lay to be closely hunted by 


the dogs 


We had several instances of the craft and keen eve of the game- 











keeper, one of which I mention A covey of ten had risen out of 
distance, but divided at the report of our fowling-pieces—four birds 
winging along an open valley, in view before us, until, growing less 
and less distinct, they o blend with a chaos of foliag 
Entering a meadow the course of our beat, which led us up the 
valley, the game-keeper remarked, ** Those four birds, master Harry, 
jav On tne next sti .and I ben’t sartin that one on’em didn’t droy 
on this side the hedge Accordingly we drew the meadow closely 
with our dogs, and after a scene of setting and backing, up sprang 
the bird and was neatly dropt by my inend as st turning the hedge 
The three other birds rose on the st ile, but at so great a distance, 
and with such rapidity, as not to yw a right and left, and a brace, 
onlv, fell—one to each gu The single bird, being marked down 
> t of our beat. was not pursued 

We found gan 1 profusion, and the keeper was several times 
fain to empty his pockets at the ¢ tages of the t« rutrv, who recety 
ng presents o! i ce ¢ so ol ds, conveved the rest to the ha 


The skill, coolness, and quick ven, the tech- 





observed in their ld sports, and 





ines introduced and rmgidly 





ing and sagacity of their dogs, give zest and character 

















t and appear to render them natural and peculiar to 
skirt of woo id ) shoo t ires There was a de ‘ 
dergrowth ben¢ it ! e trees a ding a thick elter Few 
jowever, escaped us nas cove mv trend k da brace 
and | a leash of 8, Ol such size t we ve ( 0 
of curiosity, and found them vary om eight to ( ds eac 

We made a heavy dav o t. and five o'clock saw 1 dra ' 
weary fuvotsteps home Each stile. as we surmounted it, scemed to 
have borrowed the attraction of a loadstone, ’ wae eth o 

» from the sitting posture assumed in casting ove ‘ feet 

s cont illv envving 
nan, whose shooting 
sitting poeture ¢ 
the top of a hedge, he wou 1 let himself shde « Vin to its base 

A toilet so tar negligent as to ac nit of perlect ease refreshed S 
for the dinner-talle d received the sanction olf the dies, w c 
the birds kad that high flavour thev possess only tor the palates of 
keen sportsmen prep red to relish them by shooting toils 

After the ladies lett the tabl 1 sagacious servant placed a sn 
antique staid in t centre of the he ' nd ed on ea 
aide oft it n oOld-tas! oned ¢ V-« vo tuously cushioned 

ch we me ke ved our s scs t ‘ tea x to half 
waking but delicious dreams ] ss ‘ ers when the 
ladies withdrew, we recreant to the s; oom and te 
table, and s pping cc our easv- s relapsed oO sin ssf 
visions, as dawn on the soul ol a mussuiman his sevent eave 

Whether a salute on the s, or the loud ecrackir ol huntme 
whip. was most in harmony with my dreams, | was too suddenly 
aroused by both to inquire; and a hazy glance thro , 
eves, at the figure of a hardy Old s re, with powdered e, ve “ 
hucKSKINS dt boots, making the room echo he ente 1, pe 
nlexed me } mo At lg evhound spring vith s tec ) 
nv breast a 1 caressing my counte e threw | t< the 
and my compariv athe « © as his uncle 
fa stot amour vanished, tha I ewit t r ne we 
of a horsewhip 

The old gent " ‘ to shake s ers 
as though driving a fox it ‘ ( . sisters ¢ ‘ the 
roon ttr e \ e merriment, siee var ed his vert 
hart from his r ore D ia er nvin} 

M ed clare " rved t ! ¢ f et \ 
picture, as W r cosev. he dwelt on field-sports F tin 
throwing the t sol ve nad es ¢ the resent ( 
shadow r s . es were cher, ¢ » 
foxes taster yunds © Ket In those days, your \« ox-! ‘ 
merited the ¢ et. f es of gallant port lined, each dav s 
portly waistcoat | gave trurmpet tone to his vorce ve 
to the \ yanv’s the time, Harry said the old genth 

‘ ww y t ] alf soliloqui many s the t f 

vor fat er’s dav tthis old ‘ t sr u P 
t walls ve ¢ ved to the death halloo! D or ae 
seems ringing t sound, and e oid portra s ‘ > 
‘ from t ‘ Youk' Forward' Hark! H B 

vem ih. thin ta vs the way with me since the breal ’ 
old set This ¢g tof spiced claret on mv single hottie, has dor 
the Business tor me the rector, kimsel!, has cGegencra 4 





Well, well, Harry! to-morrow we'll mend the 


times with a little coursing, the parson ts mad for the sport, and 


two-bottle man 


then vour friend and yourself will dine at Wimbledon-ha! 
the 





ovial old sq 





We would on no account have gaimsaid 





n truth were happy to grant the birds an honourable truce, so it was 
quickly a bargain, and escorting the old gentleman to the entrance 
hall, we aided him to the saddle, and watched him amble off on his 
old pony, with a ¢ areful veteran servant close at his heels 
scteble? os tiebé 1 el . in ite materials ole 
st-tabue oO lg i ga i " ria 
larly, the most delightful of meals: while si and 
mmed with de widroy s, and the hearts of birds, full t 
f happmess, poured through their quivering throats and 
burdened sweet ith incense of melody Here, mm rural re 
tirement, where no ight revelry tarnished the roseate hue of 














veauty, the sisters arose from their pillows outvving the freshness 
of the dawr 
At suchas ecw the heart of man spontaneously blend w 
the adoration of nature, and breathe of harmony, tranquillity, and 
\ winged hour past after breakfast t rary, and a consery 
torv of rar ts d tlowers with wt comn ‘ l 
porttoio of the \ Inger sister ¢ a stand the tte showed a 1 
finished sketch vater-colours Of a delicate lower to whic t 
fairy ’ ~t ed mtusi e and tragrance It was ‘ ounce kK 
sketches taker recent t throueh Switzerland, in white the 
stupendous A e scenery, W almost hidden cottages. lakes anc 
Valievs, had bee traced Dy wer pencil while 1 the retirement ol 
home her get wd thrown the light and shadow, and tormed 
cravon pictures fra t with the beauty and magnificence of " 
Dwe on one after the other, her soul kindled as she described 
the s ects Ww i spired pathos, her f dark eves be wit 
the ent siasm ot e Bs ind I zed on her with the 
how nat il such sv thy in a pure and it ite mind ‘ 
solt and the s mie scener A sun s ‘ or 
me to myselt and the tide of admiration was drive chk 
year pressed by more active influences 
Is with my fmend mto our saddle amd we © a the 
rk to the ce of rendezvous. where we found 4 ol ‘ 
drawing t neadow, their movements guided by the vetera ‘ 
tthe parso ORES rant ends me > aide a 
the ( ‘ ea easant-bovs ving m fro ‘ 
grevhnounds to let s at e ha while int t t 
~evVe other ups OF Ih a the Tf ’ t = 
speare’s descriptic 
I see 1 stand like f nti 
Stra u the start 
\s we re owlv torward cairect ot iw Old ‘ he 
dder ted the line. and pointed out a hare er form, directly 
front of the son, ly so close the reverend tlema 
was about to ride over her Her conte ce m he ‘ <10n was 
scarcely misjudged, her fur bier “ the own t e beneat 
‘ =‘) t so tha i oxy ced eve It re 
ecte before it became cons of the gam The keene % 
advance wing s foot under he threw he t i \ 
co © « eV nds were slipped by a snatch of the ar ad with 
SA imine ve nt surtace ss wit rou i kK. Ww ick 
‘ ag ct ad ie ethened hauncna, now doubir rac i se of 
the meadow, but essed by the tee ho ‘ wil pie re vas 
\ second ! ale ( onger ‘ Shy 
‘ t om t < vy the vre 1 ft swee = 
ose, NOW STH ‘ third « osure iV t , ‘ 
the he P 
As I rode e side of the ol cle. se het ser du ‘ 
« t \¢ ‘ t ral ~ ‘ . 
the bend of the hare, the « entien ‘ ed the » the 
i ent m low iow space rrnot st as we entered 
t we saw the re ply vy a 4 ‘ eo ‘ te si 
‘ \ ( \ mot the ! ecte the stray 
yeu “ sre ‘ ‘ Nee tne 4 vie 
. f hw ‘ te ed the gr dim re i 
. Vas ove ‘ ede and =the revine 
toe ther co etely lost their pre The old 
a he \ om : ‘ the is ‘ ‘ ow ‘ 
’ the es ‘ \ t v re er ‘ " ‘ 
t f ) ye . nie t 
‘ ‘ ‘ \y > ‘ \ t ts t \ 
‘ rie ee ; ‘ ely bv the ‘ 
\ ' \ ‘ ‘ 
P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
f f af tt ‘ «! t 4 ‘ \e ‘ 
auhe riot ‘ for the P , ‘ 
" ys ‘ ‘ } ‘ 
r 4 
’ rs ox a 
N t ke 
Te ‘ ! t ar 
~ the 
Hark ake 
tT 4“ ‘ ¥ ve ¢ 
It ‘ ; e wiles ,¥ 
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LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 








Tue winter of 826.7 was a cold and stormy one, and Sir Wal- 
ter suffered a good de from rheamatism, and from ¢ blains, not 
only im his feet but in s tingers Tis disease began to give a 
cramped and confused character to his hand-writing but the more 
he felt his facilities dir i ore he struggled to make up 
their deficiency by cased pure Instead of bestowing his 
eve gs, as before ht re d the somety of hoes family 
and frie s. he s to dive every minute ot spent at his 
desk, and a walk to the | \ ‘ it rough the 
Prnce’s-street-garde Nas lis y ONE se, and a rst his only 
relaxatio The diar ‘ ss rm rly continued 
"Ves ma it { pene corns s cecay Dec 16 











. never see ‘ t ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ mad e summed 1p 
uta discou N ) ’ atter eather 
Dk le his «¢ rs $ coustitution estate ne 
elt what all me i | to feel as years advance 
wt nos ‘ t vids of le give way to 
ihe wea ! dine . eu its Dex 1k 
~ A Fe . ‘ ste ‘ t ew old trends left out 
0 v\ ‘ . In youth we have many 
‘ s. fe pera e cor ended, 
ox pt ( ‘ 4) I \ ds of instinet, 
seek ve ‘ s, t t onour their 
ray sw ‘ ck them when their 
icks ( \ ‘ rdav, and I 
warrant o : ‘ | ame tune.” 
Vet Ss « ) ‘ " successive genera 
tions vit < ce t | dan 
the vs We « r ollie yvancey 0 ! 
Ne oO longer pos ei \ Ido not think the your 
ple of this age s ewe ! is a turn for peraiflage 
a fear « cm, W i t est crmoteons of 
‘ ‘ pe W lie ey ve wavii 
« least t ‘ ul eu t ee s, are alWavs kept 
i y . t y ‘ . 
ad check \ t Siasti the « ‘ t pe ure, ms ow 
1 rule among ple of tas i t d to be my 
PoLOseOP ners 
| DS) i ( ‘ t st e that 
em ! i ‘ I) | not the last 
av ‘ » yw al our fest 
V o day I el ‘ e us pplances 
i ’ t \ t t wheels 
© ike = | viy i Lal ven 
‘ ‘ © same n 
. t ‘ athe ‘ \ 
Wi | ‘ ‘ \ ‘ ‘ ‘ Voutaes 
im wea a ‘ ! | 1 cd ranks 
to i ‘ ‘ ) ey ‘ e the teasts of 
the ¢ 5 ‘ | Cer es pha 
as of t ece Nith the ‘ Vet 
A ‘ 4 ‘ y ve ve }? 
ihe cx ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ove vo mrbe to 
6. or we them. w e we y« ther 
\ alia mit ve sow! erty 
\ e he das stice t ‘ Mir W we ‘ ck 
\“ 1 it ar . ‘ rh ‘ ster r ‘ e formoid 
le Kd ’ Neves ! \ 127 i ent to dime 
. ut the | { Huntly B i e cloud still had 
a] ni once l ‘ ‘ ‘ She at mVsei! 
md Sor Ad ‘ ye 1 hos, | think, been 
neiv te cle y W ‘ ‘ ‘ al the ery ‘ 
tt er Matthew, whor ‘ ‘ t halt craz ' 
ent pers Lb ‘ ‘ parade lt € 
ves to see bal 0 cstw ‘ managed and ru 
‘ on the i N 1 th niable bard 
Rydal ws ‘ ‘ ects as the popular 
ca “vin ‘ \ ! > himeell | 
Oo not compare vecit t of uN Words. 
from it. { “1 r eX ‘ tivated trom 
‘ t exer ‘ But be ‘ " ‘ ‘ the clouds 
mvt é y ihe « Ke 0 \ camer ne * 
ertes 1 Be ‘ i en ta hire y le bee 
een spent . day eames I ery ft meat There 
. , ma should shat K ‘ ed to sey 
1 f r 1 ies t nN t pas! 
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© Oo ed con ‘ ‘ ‘ » sever her 
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¢ , ‘ 4 ‘ ' f one ot het aer 
. the Gre eliost tlotiman, was a pre 
. Mr G i / et i tart under 
4 ‘ ‘ \! ] ‘ P that u 
nlere ‘ s ‘ ! ‘ eet ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ vy Scot 
ee except that 
yo we " ‘ | r tance, and ar 
othe t Moliere, for the same 
ee te i ‘ how not 
v _ WV t if ‘ and ¢ al 
panne even ' ‘ ‘ erworked wo 
. Tt ’ . ‘ lor a poor 
er ‘ Vl | khart 
alle ne ¢ cns¢ 
i ‘ vt Here, por Ss, we 
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' He re ‘ 1LV6 Walter. bv 
8056 * ) ed ‘ ' eu nent mm the 
lreasury t ‘ expenses, becarn 
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somewhat embarrassed in his own finance. The sermons now oc- 
curred to him as a resource. He applied for Scott's permission to 
print them; and it was granted by this good as well as great man 
with his usual kindness, promptitude, and consideration. He says 
in a letter dated the twenty-eighth of December, 1827,—* As Ihave | 
no money to spare at present, I find it necessary to make a sacri- 
fice of my own scruples, to relieve you from serious difficulties 
All that is necessary to say is, that the discourses were written to 
oblige a young friend. It is understood my name is not to be put 
on the title-page, or blazed at full length in the preface. You may 
trust that to the newspapers But use the funds arising from this 
unexpected source with prudence, for such fountains do not spring 
up at every place of the desert 2 ; 

The sermons were sold for two hundred and fifty pounds, and pub- 
lished in 1828. ‘The gentleman for whom they were written obtained 
afterward, and now enjoys, a permanent and respectable situation 
under government; to this young friend, whose infirmity of deaf- 
ness, with some other reasons of sympathy, had originally imter- 
ested Sir Walter in his favour, there are several letters full of kind 
things and wise ones. We subjoin a couple of examples :—* I 
have rarely seen, that a man who conscientiously devoted himself 
to the studies and duties of any profession, and did not omit to 
take fair and honourable opportunities of offering himself to notice 
when such presented themselves, has not at length got forward 
The mischance of those who fall behind, though flung upon for- 
tune, more frequently arises from want of skill and perseverance. 
Life, my young friend, is like a game at cards—our hands are al- 
ternately good or bad, and the whole seems at first glance to de- 
pend on mere chance. But itis not so; for, in the long run, the 
skill of the player predominates over the casualties of the game. 
‘Therefore, do not be discouraged with the prospect before you, but 
ply your studies hard, and qualify yourself to receive fortune w hen 
she comes your way. What you mention of your private feelings 
on an interesting subject is indeed distressing ; but assure yourself 
that scarce one person out of twenty marries his first love, and 
scarce one out of twenty of the remainder has cause to rejoice at 
What we love in those early days is generally 


We build 


having done so. 
rather a fanciful creation of our own than a reality. 
statues of snow, and weep when they melt.” 

Friday, twenty-third of February, 1828, was a memorable day in 
the life of Sir Walter Scott and in the annals of literature; from that 
day the secret of the authorship of the novels, which had partually 
disclosed itself on Constable's failure, became fully revealed to the 
world. Sir Walter had been requested by Mr. W. Murray, the 
manager of the Edinburgh theatre, to preside on that day at the 
tirst festival of a charitable fund for theatrical artists-in distress 
He was supported by Lord Fife, Lord Meadowbank, and many 
other distinguished friends. One noble person having been pre- 
vented from attending, to whom the health of Sir Walter had been 
assigned asa toast, Lord Meadowbank was suddenly asked to un- 
dertake the duty, and, remembering that this was the first publick 
dinner at which Sir Walter had appeared since his losses, took 
him aside to inquire whether he would consider tt indelicate that 
allusion should be made to the parentage of the novels. Sir 
Walter, smiling, answered, * Do just as you like, only don’t say 
much about so old a story.” The speeches made on this occasion 
are given from the notes of a frend who was present, ‘* with greater 
accuracy,” says Mr. Lockhart, **than im the reports of the con- 
temporary newspapers."’ We have not room for the whole, but we 
give the most interesting passages. Lord Meadowbank, after ant- 
cipating the enthusiasm with which the health of Sir Walter Scott 
was sure to be received, and adverting to the mystery in which 
any speaker must have veiled himself who should, some ume be- 
fore, in proposing thai health, have adverted in Sur Walter's pre- 
sence to the then unacknowledged works, proceeded to observe 
that obscurity of allusion was now no longer allowable. ‘The 
clouds,” he said, “have been dispelled, the darkness visible has 
been cleared away, and the Great Unknown, the minstrel of our 
native land, the mighty magician who has rolled back the current of 
time and conjured up before our living senses the men and the 
manners of days which have long passed away, stands revealed to 
the eves and the hearts of his affectionate and admirmg country- 
men.” *** * ** We owe to him, as a people, a large and 
heavy debt of gratitude. He it is who has opened to foreigners 
the grand and characteristick beauties of our country. It is to him 
we owe that our gallant ancestors and illustrious patriots, who 
fought and bled in order to obtain and secure that independence 
and that liberty we now enjoy, have obtained a fame no longer 
confined to the boundaries of a remote and comparatively obscure 
country—it is he who has called down upon their struggles for glory 
and freedom the admiration of foreign lands. He i is who has 
conferred a new reputation on our national character, and bestowed 
on Scotland an imperishable name, were it only by her having given | 
birth to himself. 1 propose the health of Sir Walter Scott.” 

Long before Lord Meadowbank ceased speaking, the company | 
had got upon chairs and tables, and the storm of applause that en- 
sued was deafening. Wheu they recovered from the first fever of 
their raptures, Sir Walter spoke as follows :— 

“T certainly did not think, in coming here to-day, that I should 
have the task of acknowledging, before three hundred gentlemen, 
a secret which, considering that it was communicated to more than 
twenty people, has been remarkably well kept. Iam now at the 
bar of my country, and may be understood to be on trial before 
Lord Meadowbank as an offender; and so quietly did all who were 
‘airt’ and * pairt’ conduct themselves, that | am sure that were the 
panel now to stand on his defence, every impartial jury would bring 
ina verdict of ‘Not proven.’ IT am willing, however, to plead 
‘guilty :’ nor shal! I detain the court by a long explanation why 
my confession has been so long deferred. Perhaps caprice might 
have a considerable share in the matter. I have now to say, how- 
ever, that the merits of these works, if they had any, and their 
faults, are all entirely imputable to myself. Like another Scottish ; 
criminal of more consequence, one Macbeth, 


“*1am afraid to think what I have done ; 
* Look on't again I dare not,’ 


I have thus far unbosomed myself, and I know that my confession | 
will be reported to the publick. I mean, then, seriously to state, 

that when I say I am the author, I mean the total and undivided 

author. With the exception of quotations, there is not a single | 
word that was not derived from myself, or suggested in the course | 
of my reading. The wand is now broken, and the book buried. || 
You will allow me further to say with Prospero, ‘It is your || 
breath that has filled my sails ;’ and to crave one single toast in the |! 
capacity of the author of those novels. | 


| protlered my umbrella 


a Ro-man.” 


I beg leave to propose |i wherry good. 


the health of my friend Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and I am sure that 
when the anthor of Waverley and Rob Roy drinks to Nicol Jarvie, 
it will be received with the just applause to which that gentleman 
has always been accustomed—nay, that you will take care that on 
the present occasion it shall be pro-di-gi-ous!” (Long and vehe- 
ment applause. ) 

‘Mr. Mackay.—My conscience! My worthy father, the dea- 
con, could never have believed that his son would hae sic a com- 
pliment paid to bim by the Great Unknown !” 


The sensation produced by this scene was, in newspaper phrase, 


unprecedented at the theatre. A few nights afterward the farce of 
High Life below Stairs .was performed, in which one of the ser- 
vants asking ** Who wrote Shakspeare !” is answered by another, 
* Ben Jonson.” Mr. W. Murray, who played in the piece, diverted 
the audience by rejoining, ** No, it is Sir Walter Scott—he con- 
fessed it at a publick meeting the other day.” 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TALKING IN OMNIBUSES. 


Mr. eviror—Did you never experience the sensation of relief 
which one feels, when, after having been jolted tor miles over the 
agged pavements of Broadway, the wheels of the ommbus glide 
suddenly upon those smooth, level floors of wood, which extend just 
far enough to make us aware of the contrast! It is like coming 
from the rough, turbulent waters of the otting imto the glassy and 
serene bosom of the unruffled bay. Why, I would ask, is there not 
more of our great thoroughfare paved in this admurable way! The 
experiment has succeeded amply, and the expense should not be 
considered in comparison with the advantages to the citizens at large, 
whether pedestrians or riders in omnibuses 

As I reside at the west end of the town, I am occasionally de- 
pendent upon these useful vehicles for a speedy transmission to my 
place of abode. My heart always sinks within me when I meet an 
acquaintance in an omnibus—not, | would have you know, from the 
consideration, that I must ask him to dinner, but from the fact that 
the effort to speak while rattling over the pavements 1s torturing to 
my lungs 

** Did you see—on ‘Change—ailair—I spoke to you about !"’ be- 
gins mv friend, his voice becoming inaudible, according to the 
swells and falls of the noise of the wheels 

“See whom! what affair’ I ask 

* Well, what did he say’ 

“Who! what! I didn’t hear you '” 

* Speak louder.” 

* What did you ask '” 

Spt ak louder.” 

Here | put my mouth close to the ear of my friend and commence 
bawling, when a sudden plunge of the omnibus pitches our figure- 
heads against each other, with a collision which threatens their dis- 
locature. My friend recovers himself, and finally puts his original 
inquiry in a manner to make himself audible. In order to reply to 
it, | must enter into particulars; and, as | am already a litle hoarse, 
I despair of the unde rtaking. At that moment, however, a decep- 
tive calm takes place. The omnibus ts in smooth water: it has 
reached the wooden pavements 

* T saw old Six-per-cent in Wall-street, and he told me he would 


I commence— 


be happy to oblige you, and saw but one objection to your proposi- 
tion. The security was ample, but—” 

(He re we come again on to the pavements ) 

* But what! but what?” screams my companion 

* The stocks—Canton—cotton-lands—and Biddle wouldn't—of 
course you could—accommodation—such terms.”’ 

* Haven't heard a word.” 

“Can't raise my voice louder.” 

+ these ommibuses ! 
Dine wih me? Tell you all.” 
Good-by. Go down Bleecker- 


** Pavements, rather. 

“Mrs. B.—three-legged stool 
street See you to-morrow.” 

Here my companion gives the boy his ticket and jumps out, appa- 
rently elated at his enfranchisement. I sink back, hoarse and ex- 
hausted, and the omnibus rattles on. Can no alleviation of the evil 
be devised! 


THE LADY TO WHOM I LENT MY UMBRELLA, 


Mr. enrror.—It was only last week that T bought a new blue silk 
Parisian umbrella. My frends laughed at my extravagance m 
duying an article which may be found in every gentleman's entry, 
as abundant as * linen on a hedge.’ But I had not yet become so 
far a convert to the Falstaff morality of the day, as to take even 
an umbrella which did not belong to me 

There was a conscious pride and independence in my manner, 
when I issued from Learv’s with my new umbrella. As I proceeded 
up Broadway, I swung it round and round, examined the fabrick, 
shouldered it, let it drag along the ground, and, in short, committed 
a thousand extravaygances, which were the result of my mingled ad- 

I had not passed the Citv-Hall before 
and, a mmu 





miration and satisfaction 





the clouds overhead began to look very squ 
ward, there was a sprinkling of rain 
and, as I did so, a sylph-lhke figure turned the corner of Park-Place, 
and tripped hastily along to escape the shower. Her eves met 
That look was irresistibl I advanced and 

* Call for it at num- 
vr —,”’ said the sweetest voice imaginable; but, an 
passing at the time, I did not hear the number, or the street. The 
same instant, a friend from Philadelphia seized me by the hand, 
and, when I turned, my incognita had disappeared. I was in des- 
pair—not to speak of being in the rain, hkewise : mv new umbrella 
gone, and I knew not where! I have walked Broadway, from the 
Battery to Union-Place, three times a-dav ever since this occur- 
rence, but have not met with the lady to whom I lent my umbrella 
As a dernier resort, I take this means of communicating to her how 
deeply my loss is felt. If those eyes, which bewildered me, should 
chance to overlook this letter, I trust the fair owner will take pity 
upon my state of mind, and return to me my UMmBReLia 


I opened my new umbrella ; 


mine, and such eves! 
It was accepted 


omnibus 





Cockney wit.—Two gentlemen took a boat at Blackfriar’s 
Bridge to go to the Tower. One of them asked the other, who sat 


beside him, if he could tell what countryman the waterman was 


He rephed he could not. * Then,” said the friend, * I can; he is 
A Cockney being told the above, said the pun was 


THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


No, 18. Lady and child. John Cranch.—This is hung so high 
as to be almost invisible. 

No. 19. Portrait of the mayor of New-Haven. J. B. Flagg.— 
This strikes us as being a good painting, and strongly reminds us 
of the lamented Stewart. 

No. 20. View of Schroon Mountains. T. Cole.—In our opinion, 
this is the best of Mr. Cole’s pictures in the present exhibition. It 
has greater breadth of effect, and is not so much cut up into sepa- 
rate parts as his other pictures. The whirlwind that has just passed 
over, reminds us of Mr. Cole’s more early pictures, which, to our 
taste, were always the best, from their truly American feeling. His 
Arcadias and other scenes from the imagination, have not that 
originality and truth-telling force which his native pictures have. 
As a colourist, or designer, Mr. Cole ought not to expect to rival 
Claude, or Salvator Rosa; but, as a true lover of his own native 
land, and as a faithful and bold delineator of all her wild scenery, he 
stands, and will, we think, continue to stand, unrivalled and alone. 

No. 21. Portrait of a lady. F. Fink.—Fair to middling. 

No, 22. Portrait. J. Frothingham.—We have so many better 
heads of this artist in the exhibition, that we will defer our remarks 
for another number. 

No, 23. Portrait of an old gentleman. 
than No, 21. 

No. 24. Sulllife. J. Crawley.—Well drawn and carefully painted, 
but hard and unnatural in colour. 

No, 25. Portrait of a lady. C. C. Ingham.—This artist’s style of 
painting is peculiar to himself. What we admire in him, we should 
condemn in another. It is too very elaborately finished, and vet it 
is so carefully done, and so masterly, that we ean hardly wish it other- 
wise. Like the Hudibrastick verse, we are enraptured with it in 
Butler, but detest and abhor it in all imitators. 

No. 26. Portrait. J. Burford.—Not a pleasing picture. 

No. 27. The last interview. W. Page.—Mr. Page has so as- 
tonished his fnends and the artists for some two or three years past, 
by his extraordinary improvement, that it is natural they should be 
disappointed, if he did not continue the same onward progress in 
the present exhibition. The picture now before us, although pos- 
sessing great merit, is not equal to others we have seen from his 
hands. The colouring is not as rich and glowing as his former pic- 
tures; yet we are not sure but it may stand the test of time better 
than any he has painted. It is one, we think, that requires study 
and contemplation, and will grow upon us, the more we examine it. 
We think he is a little too fond of trying experiments with his 
colours—certainly, a very dangerous method to preserve one’s re- 
putation. 

No. 28. Portrait of Master John Kane 
infinitely better pictures by this artist in the exhibition. 
therefore, defer our remarks tll we come to them. 

No. 29. Portrait of a gentleman. C. G. Thompson.—Certainly a 
well-drawn and very well-coloured head, but by no means war- 
ranting the extravagant praise we have seen bestowed upon it, by 


F. Fink.—Rather better 


W. H. Powell.—We have 
We shall, 


several eriticks in our daily journals. 

No. 30 Codman.—The painter has taken 
things, in this view, precisely as he has found them. We presume 
he is of the opmion that nature, “when unadorned, is adorned the 
This may be true in poetry, but is not so in painting. 

No. 31. Portrait of an old gentleman reading. D. Huntington.-- 
A capital performance: full of life, truth and vigour. The fore- 
shortening in the figure itself, the mellow, warm tone of the flesh, 


Diamond Cove. C. 


most.” 


and the accurate and careful finish in every part, particularly the 
books, are all worthy of high praise. 
thing about the drawing of the head, that is defective; the upper 
part of the right side does not recede in the same perspective as the 
lower part on the same side. 

No. 32. Rustick scene. S. A. Mount.—A clever specimen of this 
artist’s style. 

No. 33. Dream of Arcadia. T. Cole.—Parts of this picture are 
admirably painted ; the distance is better preserved than in No. 20. 
But, as a whole, it is overloaded with too many broken lights and 
shadows. 

No. 34. Portrait. 
seen of this artist. 

Nos. 35 and 41. Portraits. T. MeGeorge.—Not pleasing pictures 

No, 36. Portrait of an Indian. J. Stearns.—As a faithful delinea- 
tion of the costume and looks of the savage, it is, no doubt, valuable; 
but, as a painting, it has nothing to recommend it, 

No. 37. Portrait of a lady. W.C 
and effect 

No. 38. Study. H. P. Gray.—Must be out of place, as we have 
looked for it in vain. 

No. 39. Brigand. J. F. 
but, we think, misnamed 
boy than a highway robber. 

No. 40. Pertrait of a gentleman. C. 
does not excel in male heads; his style 
thing except children and females. 

Nos. 42, 50 and 69. Portraits. H. Bryant.—Good likenesses, we 
should imagine, and giving promise of better things. 

No. 43. Portrait. W. Page.—Not a happy efiort for Mr. Page; 
wants both colour and rotundity. 

No. 44. Portrait of a lady. D. Hantington.—Drapery and back- 
ground well-painted, but the head inferiour to No. 31. 

No. 45. Landscape. S. Fuller.—This picture has escaped our ob- 


There seems, however, some- 


F. Fink.—This is the best portrait we have 


. Sanders.—Wanting in colour 


Freeman.—Weill-coloured and effective, 
It puts us more in mind of a barber's 


C. Ingham.—Mr. Ingham 
is too effeminate for any 


| Servation; if it contains any decided good points, we will remember 
} it in another number. 


No, 46. Portrait. C. A. Folsom. —Of a character with very many 
in the Academy; calculated to furnish a drawing-room and be 


highly valuable to fnends end relatives, but not possessing sufficient 


merit to adorn the walls of an exhibition-room. 
Nos. 47 and 59. Portraits. W. 
pictures 
No. 48. Portrait, W. H. Powel.—Weill-coloured and very ex- 


Swain.—Not clever exhibition- 
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pressive, and is thought, by the artists generally, to be the best head 
this artist has in the catalogue. And when we remember the painter 
js yet very young, we shal! certainly look for no ordinary works 
from his hands in future exhibitions. But let us caution him against 
wwtating anything but nature. 

Nos. 49 and 61. Portraits. F. Boyle.—I 

No. 51. Portrait of Aaron Clark, Esq. 
creditable picture for this artist. 

No. 52. Twilight. A. B. Durand.—Scenes of this description are 
always difficult and rarely pleasing, except from the hands of a first- 

But Mr. Durand has certainly managed it with skill 
It has a soft, subdued tone, in the foreground, which is 


ikenesses merely. 
T. T. Fowler.—A very 





rate master. 
and effect. 
very pleasing 

No. 53. Portrait. A. B. Durand.—Very carefully-finished and 
well-coloured. Indeed, we are surprised that a person spending the 
greater part of his life at engraving, should, so soon after renouncing 
it, paint with so much clearness and truth. 

No. 54. Indian portraits. C. B. King.—An excellent picture of 
its kind. 

No. 56. Portrait of a lady. 
judge correctly. 


J. Gauntt.—Hung too high for us to 


(To be continued.) 


DRAMATICK INTELLIGENCE, 


A London paper says that Sheridan Knowles has read a new play 
to Macready for Covent Garden, with which the manager was h 


please d, and to which, of course, he promised to give all the advan- 





tages of which the resources of his great establishment are capabli 

It seems that it wanted some few changes and additions, which the 
author undertook to make, and then it was to be finally sent in for 
tribution of the characters Wi believe 





the arrangement and d 
that the mrece has since been place d in the hands of the prompter, 


or at least that an undertaking was given that it should not be de- 


g 
laved bevond the last week Knowles’s muse is, however, a capri 


cious lady, and sometimes, when wanted, her assistance is not at 


hand ; or, perhaps, the poet himself ts not in a humour to attend to 
r? P 


her when she is most willing 


} 


him. Phe intercourse 
between authors and their mspirations is often much promoted by 


0 be of use to 


the necessity of the case ; and, therefore, the more ne vligentan au- 


thor sometimes ts, the better reason have his immediate friends to 


rejoice In his circumstances. How this may be with Knowles we 


cannot determinc We are very glad to see Sergeant ‘Talfourd's 
new tragedy, * The Athenian Captive,” @ill be produced tmmedi- 
ately Every pains have been taken with the preparatio . and no 


cost spare d in the scenery or costumes tr it author wel, merits 


this attention and outlay at the hands of the lessee of Covent (iar- 
den. There cannot be the least doubt that all p 


fully remunerated, and those who had an opportunity OL seeing the 


ies tind themselves 





luce t d, were not 
the author contident on the subject, (we mean as confident as anv 


rehearsal, give out that success Is quite certain 


man can be under the circumstances,) we should think him wrong 
in risking the high reputation he has acquired. ‘The Olympick The- 
atre was expected to close at the end of May, after which Madame 
Vestris and Mr. ©. Matthews were to make a short tour in the pro- 
vinces, and return to London, in order to play at the Haymarket, 
before they take their departure for the United States 





LITERARY NOTICES, 

BOOK TABLE. 
* The Robber.” 
* Attila,” ete 


James have attained, we believe, considerable popularity mn this 


By the author of * Richelieu.” “ The Gipsy,” 
New-York: Harper and Brothers —The novels of 


country—the demand for them being hardly inferiour to that for the 
productions of Mr. Bulwer 
is artist-like and dramatick in the introduction of the characters and 


In the present work there is much that 
the disposition and management of the various scenes. ‘The climax, 
however, occurs about the middle of the second volume, in the dis- 
covery of the parentage of the hero, and all that comes afterward is 
wearisome and forced. Indeed the issue is a little too clearly foreseen 
from the beginning. The style is chaste and beautiful; but we meet 
with few of those brilliant apothegms, which startle us in the pages 
of Bulwer. We fear that the present work will not add largely to 
the reputation of Mr. James. It appears to be wiredrawn, and, in 
some parts, hastily written; and, under all the fine writing there is 
a poverty of incident and of character. Materiem superabat opas 

* Conspiracy of the Spaniards against the republick of Venice in 
1618."°-—Here is an American translation of the celebrated work of 
the Abbe St. Real. 
possess al! the interest of a romance. St. Real was a most extraor- 


It is literally rendered, and will be found to 
dinary writer. The germ of Otway’s “ Venice Preserved” will be 
found in this volume 

* Dhseases of the Teeth.”,-—Messrs. Gould and Newman have 
published “ Observations on the Structure, Physiology, Anatomy 
and Diseases of the Teeth; by John Burdell, dentist.” From a hasty 
examination we should judge that these observations were judicious 
and philosophical, although from some of his remarks we suspect 
that the author ts half a Grahamite 

“The Young Housekecper.—Thoughts on food and cookery by 
Wn. A. Alcott, form the contents of this volume. It is published by 
George W. Light, of Boston, in the neat style which characterises 
all the productions which emanate from his press. As for the work 
before us, candour compels us to acknowledge that there is too 
much Grahamism and humbug in it for our taste. It is hardly wor- 
thy of its handsome typography 

* Union Melodies.”—This is a little volume of sacred musick, 
recently published by Messrs. Firth and Hall, and designed as a 
companion for the * Union Hymns” of the American Sunday School 
Union. The musick is * composed, selected and arranged” by Mr 
S. B. Pond, vocal leader of the New-York Academy of Sacred Mu- 
sick. The work is creditable to the good taste of the editor, and 
we commend it to publick favour. 


, in Kalamazoo on the third of May 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





A number of communications are on hand, which shall meet wtth early attention 
* RX." should understand that mere jingle of measured verses is not poetry.— 
* Astarte” ts respectfully declined.—* J.” ts welcome to our columns.—** A 
D."s" communication would be betier characterized by the prefirion of an mitral 
B. to Ats signature. 
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Importance of bath to health.—It is a matter of surprise that 
a custom so salutary and at the same time so agreeable as bathing, 
does not, to use the langu ive of our worthy ex-rec order, ** obtain to 


iter extent in this community.” The cause cannot exist in 











a 

anv deficiency in establishments suitable for the purpose. We have 
several of the most commodious descr plion Sto} panis baths 
Chamber-street, erected by our publick S} rited and worthy fellow- 
citizen, Colonel Da I'ylee, are unsurpassed in neathness, Vva- 
ret 4 th 





y and convemence We trust that no one is ignor 


i a EN 
location. Rathbone’s establishment 





thy of commendation. Let no one 
infrequent ablutions the want of suitable conveniences The IM por 
tance of this habit cannot be too strongly urged upon the mhalutants 


of a great and densely-po 


tv like New-York. We are u 


formed in Dr. Combe’s excellent work on Health, that when the 


lated c1 





saline and animal ¢ ents left by the perspiration are not duly re 
} , ' he ] tr tt ' na 
moved by washing or bathing, they at last obstruct the pores and 
' : , 
rritate the skin And i is apparently for this re ( the 
' lot } : ’ 
eastern and wé er co nes, ablution and ive ass eo 
the rank and impo e of religious observances Those 1 take 
a warm bath for halt an hour at lor mtervals, cannot fa to ve 
enjoved the grateful feelu Oo: comfort which its use i ris Lh 
warm, tepid, cold or s r but is AamMeans Of presers ‘ 
ought to b« is common Use as ach t ! ie te tis « \ 
a measure of necessary cleanliness Many, no ck t 
t 1 1 t tor t hd 
a d enjoy eailh notwithstanding , [ manv, very h \ tie 
from its OmMrSsIO leven the former would be benefites ‘ 
proving t We solicit the reader's attentio , t lollow ‘ ‘ 
lent remarks 
“] ne t the t ' th seems tor es 
t han ‘ i! ‘ ‘ ‘ nwin f il for tt se wl 
ist a fu " a) heat Where t hea s go and the mith “ 
ers are sul 4 v is ee tl summer a the . we 
nh Winter, Vy serve eve pu me reg ed from m. Many we ‘ 
1 I snd wa hh ’ Wweiake it experte es wes that 
a . niv when . When not too warm, and !pr need 
fifteen or twenty minutes, the t 1 bath may be emploved daily with pe 
1 tsatety ! stave \ ersons in health Wihitle ivalid “ ee 
dition re es Its use, are often strengthened by a much or and ¢ ally 
{ it ers | cannot be i at VOUS, SOAP a Wate 
may t eve “ ¢. and ieave ho apology t negiecth hes 
A rough tow aN VY useful auditary in such ablu ths / en 
the pe we t nand ia ur bestowed (« much purpose tnt " ‘ 
and cu mg the Nn fa s, were bestowed by the human rac nm ke 
nz themseives ing non nd a littie attlent were pa 
clothing, colds, nervous discases, and stomach comy nis, Would cease 
form so large an item in the catalogue of human miseries 
Horse-Shoe Rohinson.—The Tusealoc papers announce the 
| , 
death of James Robinson, familiarly known as * Horse-Shoe Ro 
son,” and the hero of Kennedy 8 spirited novel of that name i 


is described as one of the most ardent of the humble heroes of the 


} 


revolution, and his astonishing bravery in all sorts of peri, Was the 


favourite theme of his ac juaintances In his old ave he was hale 
and cheerful, and would grow enthusiastick at the mention of the 
glorious deeds of the revolution, as when in his youth he met the 
enemy arm to arm in the plams and swamps of South Carolina. He 
loved to recite the deeds of his early days, and his memory was a 
complete store-house of the heroick histories of the partisan leaders 
of the south. The old man lived in South Carolina at the time Ken 
nedy was collecting materials for his book. The latter applied fre- 
quently to Robinson, for the events of his checkered lite, but that 
individual seemed to be very inditlerent to being made the hero of a 
story, and did not care that his hairbreadth ¢ scapes should become 
the subject of wonder among the patrons of circulating libraries 
Robinson was a man of unblemished integrity, and though perfectly 
ignorant of the rudiments of the simplest education, he was highly 
esteemed by the better informed persons whom curiosity led to seck 
} 


his ac quaintance The papers of Tuscaloosa eulogize his social and 


comestick virtues 


New musick.—Several new pieces from Millet’s Musical Saloon, 
**My Father-Land,” as sung by 


Broadway, are on our table g 
Madame Otto and arranged by Anthony Rieff, is already a favourite 
* The * Wild Albatross,” composed by W 


J. Wetmore, Esq., and made popular at some of our principal con- 


song with the publick 


certs by Mr. Edward Sheppard, is quite a spirited melody. The 
same mav be said of the Swiss ballad by Heuberer, beginning, “ No 
care ever grieves me.” Another ballad by the same composer, the 
words by Burns, entitled, “* Sweet Afton Water,” is calculated to 
become a favourite 

that of the sentiment 


lips and the musick by Watson, is an effective and patriotick song 


The pathos of the musick chimes well with 


*T dearly love the Free,” the words by Phil- 


Itis published by Endicott 


Rapid transmission of intelligence. —We are informed by the Ka- 
lamazoo Herald, that London papers of April the fifth were received 
They came by the Great Wes- 


’ 


tern. ‘“ But where is Kalamazoo’ our transatlantick reader may 
ask. It is a neat, thriving little village in Michigan, which, by the 
mail route, lies distant about one thousand miles from the sea-board 
—and here it is brought within less than thirty days reach of London 
Twenty years ago it would have been regarded as impossible, as we 


might now regard it to effect the communication in a week's space 


Bores.—We tind in “ Lockhart's Life of Scott,” a very philoso- 
phical observation in relation to that numerous class, who belong to 
In one of his letters to Mrs. Jane Scott, Sir Wal 
ter remarks :-—*] had proceeded thus far in my valuable communi- 


cation, when, lo! I was alarmed by the entrance of that terrifick 


the genus bore 


animal, a two-legged boar—one of the largest size and most tremen- 
dous powers. By the way, I learned, from no less an authority than 


George Canning, what my own experience has since made good, 
that an efficrent bore must always have something re spectable about 
him, otherwise no one would yt rmuit him to exercise his occ upation 


He must be, for example, a very rich man, (which, perhaps, gives 


the greatest privilege of all,) or he must be a man of rank and con- 
dition too importar t to be treate d Sans ceremonic ora man ol le arn- 
ing (often a dreadful bore) or of talents undoubted, or of high pre- 

i 


tensions to wisdom and experience, or a great traveller ; im short, 


he must have some tangible privilege to sanction his profession 
t something of this kind, one would treat a bere as you do a 
vagrant mendicant, and send him off to the workhouse, if he pre 


sumed to annoy you.” This explains the true secret of our tolera- 











tion of bo es. If they were poor devils, or not reapectably con- 
nected, nor possessing the means of myury and mischief, we should 
not hesitate to kick them down stairs. The best way, however, to 
dispose of them, is to meet them with their own weapons—to out 
bore them, and compel them to set vou down as one of the same 
tribe, Of Which they are unconsciousiyv distinguished ornaments 

The N st Pass The great yeographical problem of a 
orth-weste | s been solved \ party of the employees 
of the Thu a fo de Messrs P. W. Dease and 
Thomas Sunpson. have t the no el re of North Amerea 
from Franklin's * Retorn Re on the eastern, to Beechey's ** Cape 
Barrow” « t west eott continent | question of the 
connex of the A tick a Prac une s is tiled \s to 
itt ce { . ‘ ‘ = tw 
evedt ‘ t civ toy \ ( ’ \ 
ybout « ‘ ‘ cs Was « OUSIV [Mss ‘ o¢ ret ny 
dillere mt pects ‘ ‘ ‘ entihek 
est thet Nt ‘ } te cobswert ‘ thheient 

‘ Wve « oa \ ous nati 1 ONO ne to in tted 
‘ n en ved Russia Ne 1 vi ‘ " 
! w 4 ect wh i t ‘ in i« tt ae ea CUS 4 
the British Hudson's B ( 

\ s N / Ml Dickens, we LHoOWwnh Une the soubr 
juet of B scons rr ved to make hav w © th shines 
ind to ava self of the extraordinary pe irity which his works 
ow ¢ V l ere 4 ‘ to tv o diminution of V no syinp 
om ol exhaus mie er s tlive lw or is Nie ‘ Nickleby 
Dh of character contiue ay d « } “ 
humour s ] unt the pa s as OX isit The present 
work is ead by ’ vhouw very eve \ (aeorge 
Craik ks Phe follow: ecimen ts ch erist 

Holloa, su wied the ‘ " und. * What's that’ 
oN “a . ’ 

N one wd Mr. " 

* Please, sir, | sneeze ‘ edt y, trembling til the littl trank 
» Kt hin 

Oh’ snec you ted Mr. Sque Then ‘ you sav 
‘not , 

™ otte pswer to this question, this litth screwe 1 

‘ iotl ove ' wherefore Mr 
off the trunk witha W On Ow sive luis tac and 
iwiha “ the other 
" wh inte \ hire, 1 ‘ ! ger abel 

ve vout es “ ' ! ‘ 

‘ ‘ tie 4 u ! his imece ve i the 

Ne ar’s Pet nin wd ¢ 

“ Then do so at once, sir,” said Squeers * De you hear 

A sad ton Was accompanied with a threate iv gesture, and ut 
tere with asavage aspect, t ‘ ‘ru we ft ms if te 

ep the tears back, «youd ailernately snoiltle and chekin gave he 
further vVenttol ou ns 

Birthplace of Columbus The followmg is from a Genoa letter 
of recent date * The real locality of the birthplace of ¢ aristopher 
Columbus has not been hitherto know: The biographers of this 

strious navigator who all agree that he was born in i state of 
Cienoa—<ciller as to the exact locality All douln on the subject is 


now removed. M_. Isnardi, the famous Predmontese archaeologist, 


has discovered im the ar 





hives of Genoa authentick proof that Co 
lumbus was born at Colognetto, im the re public k of Genea. It con- 


sists ina ‘etter written by the government of that state, dated the 
lifth of November, 1585, to their ambassador, Dora, at Madrid, in 
which the following passage occurs :—* Chnstopher Columbus, of 
Colognetto, an tlustrious man, as you ought to know, bemg in Spain, 
has ordered, by his will, that a house shal! be built at Genoa, which 
shall bear his name, and has instituted a fund for the preservation of 


this busiding,’” ete 


T ) ! 
I his is an ace omiplstinine nt which no ventioman sho ild 


Carving 
be deticrent in, however the want of it may be excusable m a lady. 
A satirical writer says, that the only time he ever thought seriously 
of cutting his throat was, when, having excused humeelf from « utting 
upa fowl at a large and fashionable dinner-party, a little, well-dressed 


' 


boy of twelve years of age, carved it elegantly before his face 


“ The very last —Tom, I have made a discovery.” —“ Let us hear 


it.”’"—* Is not the Pedee river in South Carolina ?"’—* Granted." — 
* Then have I found vut a great classical secret-—I have settled the 
question as to the turthplace of Hereules—tor does not Horace say 


here, * Ex Pede Herculem 1 —* Oh 


An infallible rule —When you hear a man boasting of his honour 
ora woman of her virtue, depend upon it, such must have been fre- 
quently put to the test; and the conquest cost much self-denial in 

‘order to make the owner vain of it 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS! 


A POPULAR LYRICK—FROM THE SONGS OF RORY O’MORE—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


'Tis there in grove I often meet thee, 
And wander through the sylvan shade, 
While Lin gentlest accents greet thee, 
My own, my sweet, my constant maid. 
There by some fountain fair reposing, 
} Where all around so tranquil seems, 
We wait the golden evening closing, 
There, in the lovely land of dreams! 


THIRD VERSE. 


But when the touch of earthly waking 
| Hath broken slumber’s sweetest spell, 
Those fabled joys of fancy’s making 

Are in my heart remembered well. 
The day, in all its sunshine splendour, 

Less fair to me than midnig t seems, 
When visions shed a light more tender 

Around the lovely land of dreams! 





Miscellancous. 





* GOING THE BIG FiGuRE.”—We overheard, a day or two since, 
the following classick conversation concerning the statue of Dame 
Justice :—* I say, Sam! what's the meaning of that woman upon 
the top of the court-house !—and blindfolded at that!"—* Why, 
you loafer,” responded the other, * you're tgnorant as a hoss—that's 
Wenus the god of war."—*“ Oh! that’s it, 1s it—well, that’s what I 
call going the big figger, any how!” 

Bowinc.—Bowing is a science by itself, and must be closely 
attended to by those who would, by turning and twisting themselves, 
keep in the sunshine of fashion. Bow rery reverently low to a mil- 
lion of dollars, most reverently to a hundred thousand, courteously 
to tifty thousand, coldly to five thousand, and never know poverty 
by sight. 

Hreersicisa.—As an Trishman was leading a horse the other day, 
the animal broke from him and ran. Some passengers planted them- 
selves in the road to stop him, which Paddy observing, and fearing 
they would frighten the horse, eried, “* By the powers, now be aisv; 
if ve stop the baste, ye'll only be making him run the faster!” 

Consiverate.—* John,” said a careful father, “don't give cou- 
sin Simmon's horses too many oa/s—vyou know thev have day.”’— 
* Yeth thur,” said John, moving toward the barn. * And, hark ve, 
John—don't give them too much Aay : vou know they have vats.” 

Water scorr.—Sir Walt 
will be asplendid Gothick towe 


scott's monument at Edinburgh 


r, composed entirely of the choicest | 






beauties of Melrose Abbey, and containing a marble statue of the | 


moghty magician 

‘THe weicut or Ligut —An old lady, remarkable 
fused idea of the meaning of words, described a clear summer even- 
ing thus :-—** It was a beautiful bright nig! 


thing as light a@sacore. 


for her con- 


| 
t—the moon made everv- | 


Sam parcnism py a poc.—The Lockport (New-York) Balance 
tells the story of a dog who went over the Falls of Niagara recently, 
came up after going down, blowed out strong and swam ashore, 
none the worse for the adventure. ‘The Balance does not inform us 
whether he wagged his tail or no after getting on terra firma, but it 
Is presumed he did 

Birp-sones.—The following writter song of the nightingale was 
made by a German composer from listening to a bird esteemed a 
capital singer 

Tiou, tiou tiou tiow 
Spe, liou, sgua. 
Tio, tie, tio, tio, tio, tix 
Couto, coutio, coutio, coutio, 

Tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzu, tzi 
Corror’ tiou, squa—pi pi qui 
Zozozozezo0z0z0z20Z202 Zoz0—zeshaoling, 
Tsissi, tsissi si si si sisisis 
Dzorre, dzorre, dzorre, dzorre, hi 
Pzatu, tzatu, tzatu tzatu tzatu tzatu tzata, dzi 
Lho, dio, dio, dio, dio, dio, dio, die, dio, 
Quio tr rrrrrrrvuvz 

A pres € composer, not to be outdone in this species of compo- 
sition, gives the following spirited version of the song of the thrush 

Cheerily O, cheerilvy, O—tweedle, tweedle, tweed! 
Pretty Purdy, Pretty Purdy, Pretty Purdy ; 

See, see, see! little Jo, little Jo, 
Kissing Judy. kissing Judy, kissing Judy 

Ho! ror 1.11No1s.—There is vet a chance for some fine farms in 
Hiinois. Twelvé millions seven hundred and fourteen thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-three acres of publick land remain unsold 

loo witty sy Hate. —A waggish candidate coming, in the course 
of his canvass, to a tailor’s shop, ‘** What we look for here,” said he, 
“are measures, not men.” 

Savace.—* The Laughing Hyena” is the title of a new paper 
recently commenced in ‘Texas 


Presence or minp.—A lady, in the neighbourhood of Over 
Darwen, lately, tinding it impossible to escape from a cow, 
which was furiously making toward her, had the composure and 
presence of mind to take off her shawl, and when the animal arrived, 
threw it open in its face. She passed on the left, and had not only 
the pleasure of walking safe out of the field, but also, afterwards, to 
stand upon the bank, and see the animal long puzzled to get md ot 
the newly-invented * bluzz.” 

Harp times.—A passenger down stream informs us, ‘pon honour, 
that at Cincinnati and Louisville the times are so hard, that a maz 
will prop himself against a wall to hunt round his pockets for a quar 
ter of an hour for a ** fourpence’’—and not find it, at last. ** The 
times,” says he, ** 7s really screw-liating.” 

A VIVID DEATH-sceNE.—A whole town in the Western country 
has been enlivened by Mr. Baldwin's Dramatical Corpse. So savs 
the village editor 

A RoyaL caLes quotem.—Louis Philippe, besides governing a 
nation of thirty millions of people, is an agric ulturie t, an iron founder, 
a wood merchant, a householder, a rent owner,and a speculator in funds 

A proper Place To stop.-—The progress of the great Charleston 


fire was finally arresied in Amen street 
Morro or THe Horse.—In a theatrical address, spoken at the 


Park, not long since, the following lines occur, which the editor to 


(an English sporting journal has quoted as the horse's motto 


* lp hill indulze me—down the steep ascent 
Spare, and don’t urge me when my strength is spent 
Impel me briskly o'er the level earth, 
n't forget my worth 


But in the stable, d ‘ad 
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